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«  Mt  lads,”  said  the  skipper  at  last, 
in  his  low  Dutch,  but  without  reinov- 
in<r  from  his  lips  the  long  pipe  with  its 
ewtheiiware  bowl  that  seemed  to  grow 
there,  “  my  lads.  I’ve  seen  many  a 
hatful  of  wind  in  my  time,  man  and 
boy,  this  forty  year,  but  now  I’ve 
leen  a  storm.” 

“Aye,  aye, we’ve  had  a  gale,”  growled 
an  older  sailor,  with  the  certain  and 
deliber.ate  manner  of  on»)  who  had 
leen  a  great  deal  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world.  “  I’ve  seen  but  one 
harder,  for  that  matter,  and  that  was 
in  the  Guelder  Rose,  off  Cape  Horn. 
But  wind  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be, 
nowadays.” 

“  But  the  Guelder  Rose  didn’t  ride 
it  out  like  the  Claudia,  I’ll  be  bound,” 
replied  the  skipper,  looking  round  the 
Koooner  with  paternal  pride,  and 
then  over  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  that 
leemed  to  heave  with  the  slumber  of 
exhaustion.  It  was  peaceful  enough 
now,  though  not  wholly  at  rest;  and 
over  the  horizon,  in  the  far  west,  the 
morning  was  beginning  to  blush  like  a 
May  rose. 

“  There  was  but  one  got  to  land 
with  me,  and  he’s  had  a  gravestone  by 
the  dyke  at  Medenblyk  this  twenty 
year.” 

But  the  skipper  had  something 
more  to  be  prou<i  of  than  of  having 
been  a  sole  survivor.  All  night  the 
Atlantic  hatl  been  torn  by  the  frenzied 
rage  of  a  storm  such  as  the  grumbling 
Ulysses  of  the  crew  could  not  have 
known  save  in  the  imaginative  mem¬ 
ory  of  age.  The  periodical  fury  of 
the  spring  eejuino.x,  hurrying  on  be¬ 
fore  its  time,  had  piled  up  mountains 
that  must  surely  have  overtopped 
even  those  that  had  overwhelmed  the 
Guelder  Rose  off  Cape  Horn,  where  the 
waves  have  a  traditional  right  to  rise 
Himalayas  high.  There  must  have 
been  a  glorious  sight  that  night  from 
the  rocks  of  Galwiw  ;  there  had  been 
a  terrible  twelve  hours  even  in  the 
open  sea.  And  over  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  and  down,  always 
futher  and  farther,  into  the  deep,  dark 
gorges  of  black  water,  the  Claudia  of 
^  Bavons  had  ridden  bravely,  and 
in  the  end  triumphantly,  with  her 
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heail  to  the  roaring  winds  and  thun- 
■  dering  waves.  The  white,  draped 
i  figure  of  the  girl  which  projected  from 
;  the  bow  had  set  her  breast  like  a 
I  heroine  against  the  sea,  and  now,  in 
I  the  morning,  looked  down  upon  it 
with  her  staring  eyes  and  wooden 
smile,  as  stolid  in  her  victory  as  she 
had  been  through  the  long  nocturnal 
'  battle.  Not  a  man  had  been  washed 
overboaril,  not  a  barrel  thrown  to  the 
j  waves,  not  a  timber  overstrained. 

I  T'he  builder  of  the  Claudia  had  known 
I  his  business  well.  But  if  ever  skipper 
'  merited  the  thanks  of  his  owners, 
I’cter  Kyck  was  that  skipper.  If  ever 
I  skipper  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  his 
<  ship,  that  ship  was  the  Claudia  of  St. 

I  Bavons. 

How  bright  with  welcome  grew  up 
that  fresh  March  morning,  ray  by 
ray !  The  sea  still  swelled  and 
heaved,  and  the  schooner  dipped  and 
swayed,  while,  as  the  wind  sank 
down,  she  once  more  dared  to  spreail 
her  canvas  wings.  The  depth  of  the 
waves  was  changing  under  the  gray 
sky  from  foaming  black  to  pellucid 
green.  The  nightmare  had  fairly 
taken  itself  into  the  limbo  of  vanished 
storms,  and  made  way  for  the  bracing 
dawn  of  common  life  and  toil. 

But  Peter  Eyck,  besides  being  a 
careful  skipper,  was  a  pious  man. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  good,  homely 
vrow  and  two  or  three  sturdy  little 
Dutchmen  over  by  Middleburg,  and 
he  knew  of  what  they'  had  been  think¬ 
ing,  and  what  words  they'  had  been 
sending  up  high  over  the  summit  of 
the  wind,  while  the  waves,  driven 
hard  from  the  west,  had  been  churn¬ 
ing  the  sand-banks  that  night  off 
I  Walcheren.  When  the  mitlst  of  the 
1  Atlantic  is  maddened  with  tlie  scourge 
!  of  e(|uinoctial  gales,  they  have  cause 
I  for  prayer  who  live  round  the  North 
I  Sea.  So,  having  seen  that  all  on 
I  board  was  safe  and  well  —  for  if  work 
'  be  the  best  kind  of  prayer,  it  is  also 
\  the  best  kind  of  thanksgiving  —  he 
I  for  once  took  his  pipe  from  between 
I  his  lips,  and  set  his  crew,  men  and 
boys,  singing  as  they  toiled  at  the 
j  yards  ami  shrouds.  It  was  no  more 
strange  to  hear  the  rough  words  of 
the  old  chorale  after  such  a  night  on 
the  open  sea,  than  it  is  to  hear  the''~ 
in  any  low  country  church  on  any 
Sunday  you  please. 

He  who  doth  seaward  him  betake, 

I  And  there  his  toil  pursuetb. 
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Doth  see  the  wonders  of  the  I.ord 
That  in  the  deep  He  iloeth. 

His  outstretched  arm,  liis  mighty  hand, 

I  Do  lead  us  unto  I.ife,  our  land,  ' 

I  And  unto  Heaven,  our  liaven. 

j  Wherefore  we  praise  — 

1  “  Boat  ahead !  ”  suddenly  sang  out 

!  a  voice  from  the  foretoi).  The  skip¬ 
per  went  forward,  returning  his  pipe 
to  its  usual  place  and  putting  his  glass 
to  his  eye.  He  looked  long  and  hard, 
for  the  swell  matle  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  objects  that  were  near.  At 
^  last  he  m.adc  out  what  looked  like  a 
I  dark  bowl,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  to 
I  the  storm  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
I  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
j  mast  or  pole. 

I  With  the  glass  still  at  his  eye,  he 
directed  the  steersman,  tacking  as 
short  as  the  breeze  allowed,  until  the 
bowl  grew  into  a  boat,  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  whenever  it  was  not  hidden 
by  the  swell.  But  it  was  long  before 
the  Claudia  came  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  :  nor  did  the  skipper  wait  till 
then  before  sending  off  one  of  her 
boats  to  pull  towards  the  probable 
relic  of  a  vessel  less  fortun.atc  or  less 
skilfully  sailed  than  she. 

A  mere  relic  it  had  become  now,  to 
all  appearance,  even  had  any  once 
living  souls  .sought  to  owe  their  lives 
to  it.  Possibly  there  might  be  some 
living  soul  within  it  still.  But  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  life  in  the  shape 
of  sail  or  oar. 

I  The  crew  of  the  Claudia,  now 
brought  to,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  boat,  pulled  by  four  strong  sailors, 
that  was  forcing  its  way  slowly 
towards  the  white  flag  that  appealed 
I  for  help  so  helplessly. 

I  After  some  time,  “  I  don’t  half  like 
I  the  look  of  this,”  said  old  Caspar  — 
i  he  had  no  other  known  name  —  to  a 
I  young  sailor  who  leaned  over  the  taff- 
j  rail  by  his  side,  in  a  growl  that  did 
duty  for  a  whisper. 

“  VV”hy  so,  mate  ?  ”  asked  the  other, 
with  a  wink  at  a  third  that  seemed  to 
speak  of  old  Caspar  as  fair  game. 

“  I  mind,”  went  on  the  old  fel¬ 
low,  slowly,  as  his  eyes  followed  the 
boat,  “  I  mind,  when  I  was  off  Cape 
Horn  ”  — 

“  In  the  Guelder  Rose  ?  ” 

“  No,  ’twas  not  in  the  Guelder  Rose 
that  time.  But  ’twas  off  Cape  Horn, 
though  —  and  we  saw  just  such 
another  boat  as  that  out  there,  after 
just  such  another  storm.  She  had 


neither  sail  nor  oar,  ami  yet  she  went 
along  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  wiml. 
Only  Steen  Hansen,  that  was  born 
on  a  Christmas  Day,  and  was  seventh 
son  of  old  Hansen,  of  Browershafen, 
saw  her  lull  of  warlocks,  rowing  with 
broom-handles.” 

“  One  of  Vanderdecken’s,  of 
course  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  If  I  were  Peter 
Eyck,  I’d  let  her  go  by.” 

“  Well  —  they’re  not  rowing  against 
wind  and  water  this  time.  She’s 
nearly  overhauled  by  now.  So  you 
think  the  Flying  Dutchman’s  gone 
down  —  with  all  hands?  ” 

“  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Steen  Rhoon, 
but  I’ve  seen  ”  — 

“  I  wonder  if  Vanderdecken’s  own¬ 
ers  are  good  for  salvage  ?  ” 

“  Devil’s  salvage  is  best  let  alone. 
When  1  was  off  Cape  Horn,  fifty  year 
ago  ”  — 

But  the  Claudia’s  boat  was  now 
well  alongside,  and  busily  at  work. 
Presently  a  heavy-looking  something 
was  lifted  from  one  boat  into  the  other, 
and  after  a  few  moments  the  four  sail¬ 
ors  began  to  pull  home  again.  Clearly 
none  of  the  Claudia’s  crew  h.id  been 
born  on  Christinas  Day  or  was  a  sev¬ 
enth  son.  It  looked  as  though  the 
speculation  of  Steen  Rhoon,  who 
tnought  of  salvage  before  warlocks, 
were  likely  to  turn  out  the  more 

Sractically  interesting  of  the  two. 

iut  old  Caspar  was  not  a  man  ready 
to  give  up  an  iilea  once  formed. 

“  It  looks  like  nought  but  a  sea- 
chest,”  he  growled.  “  Only  a  sea- 
chest  wouldn’t  be  out  in  a  boat  alone, 
and  rig  out  distress  signals.” 

And  off  he  went  about  some  piece 
of  duty,  while  Steen  Rhoon  continued 
to  watch  the  boat’s  return. 

“  Come  aboard,”  said  the  coxswain, 
as  he  came  up  the  schooner’s  side. 
The  skipper  looked  his  inijuirics. 

“A  long-boat — name  on  stern, 
Gustavus,  port  of  Stockholm.”  The 
crew  of  the  Claudia  were  meanwhile 
hauling  up  a  huge  chest,  with  much 
difficulty.  “  Not  a  soul  on  board. 
Only  a  chest  and  a  handkerchief.” 

The  skipper  took  the  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  e.\nmincd  it.  It  was 
marked  in  one  corner  with  the  ini¬ 
tial  “  G.” 

At  last  the  chest  was  hauled  on 
board. 

“  Now  witness  all,”  cried  the  skip¬ 
per.  “  I’ll  ofien  the  chest  with  my 
own  hands,  and  seal  it  up  till  we  get 
to  New  York.  It’s  locked  —  I  must 
force  it,  then.  Now  then  —  hold  on 
to  the  box,  you  there  —  stand  back 
all.” 

The  chest  was  massive  and  more 
strongly  bound  than  a  common  sea- 
chest.  The  skipper  h.ad  to  put  all  the 
force  of  his  broad  and  thick-set  shoul¬ 
ders  against  the  lever ;  but  at  last  the 
lid  burst  open.  He  started  back  as 
though  he  had  received  a  sudden  and 
heavy  blow.  But  belore  the  crew  had 
time  to  crowd  round  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  himself,  and  had  pulled  down 
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the  heavy  lid  .again  with  a  ringing 
crash. 

“  Only  a  sea-chest,”  he  said  (juietly. 
“  Carry  it  below,  some  of  you.  I’ll 
stow  it  in  my  cabin,  if  there’s  room.” 

And  he  followed  the  men  who  lifted 
it.  There  was  room,  and,  that  un- 
looke<l-for  episode  over,  the  Claudia 
went  once  more  on  her  way. 


But  Peter  Eyck,  the  skipper,  who 
was  not  given  to  much  active  think¬ 
ing,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
such  as  storms  and  the  like,  had  be¬ 
come  tiioughtful. 

“  We  shall  have  a  good  passage 
now  —  we  shall  make  port  in  three 
days.”  This  was  all  he  was  heard  to 
say  before  nightfall,  beyond  giving 
the  neeessary  orders.  He  was  not 
ordinarily  so  taciturn,  though  always 
accustomed  to  take  things  quietly. 
Nor,  though  he  spoke  the  less,  did  he 
smoke  the  more.  That  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Only  he  smoked  the  harder, 
and  with  less  apparent  relish  for  his 
clouds  of  knaster.  Nor  was  the 
hymn  of  praise  finished  that  had  been 
so  auspiciously  begun.  A  very  small 
sailor-hoy,  indeed,  high  up  in  the  top¬ 
gallant  rigging,  recommenced,  in  his 
shrill  treble,  — 

He  who  doth  seaward  him  betake  — 

But  at  the  seventh  bar  of  the  chorale 
he  stopped,  and  whistled  the  rest  in 
tempo  nuldoppiato,  as  if  whistling  up 
a  wind  for  the  Claudia  to  dance  to. 
And,  as  the  fresh  breeze  blew  steadily, 
veering  cunningly  to  the  east,  on  the 
Claudia  danced,  as  though  she  were 
only  the  lighter-hearted  for  her  added 
load. 

Martin  Dael,  he  who  had  seen  the 
waif  of  the  Gustavus  from  the  fore¬ 
top,  was  of  the  florid,  broad-built  Fris¬ 
ian  type,  that  marks  the  first-cousin 
of  the  British  tar.  But  like  likes  un¬ 
like:  and  the  Pyl.ades  of  this  Orestes 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  —  every  sailor  has 
his  chosen  friend  —  was  of  a  type 
which,  despite  conventional  tradition, 
is  as  common  in  the  Low  Countries 
as  in  Spain  or  Connaught.  He  was 
small-made  and  wiry,  with  a  brown, 
tanned  complexion,  but  not  brown 
merely  because  it  was  tanned :  with 
black,  flashing  eyes  and  wavy  hair. 
The  descendants  of  many  a  Dutch 
matron  owe  form  and  color  to  the 
influence  of  some  soldier  of  Alva 
upon  the  stock,  and  doubtless  Steen 
Rhoon  h.ad  in  his  veins  the  warm,  if 
not  the  blue,  blood  of  some  arquelm- 
sier  of  the  body-guard  of  Margaret 
of  Parma.  There  were  many  more 

iiopular  men  in  the  Claudia  than  he. 
le  h.ad  no  nickname,  which  does  not 
speak  well  for  social  ami.ability  at 
sea.  There  were  also  better  sailors. 
But  Martin  Dael  had  chosen  to  ele¬ 
vate  him  into  a  hero  —  a  homage 
which  Steen  Rhoon  was  naturally 
not  averse  to  receive. 

“  Some  people  are  in  luck’s  own 
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w.ay,  mate,”  he  said,  as  the  two  frWnds 
were  brought  together  about  noon. 

Martin  hitched  himself  to-rether 
There  are  some  propositions  which 
both  assert  and  accept  themselves. 

But  this  was  something  more  than 
a  common  proposition.  Steen  Khoon 
rubbed  somethin"  hard  across  the  back 
of  his  comrade’s  liand,  held  it  between 
his  finger  and  thumb  till  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  Martin’s  rather  o.x-like  "aze 
and  then  returned  it  knowingly  to 
some  recess  among  his  clothes. 

“  What’s  that,  Martin,  you  lub- 
ber  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It’s  real  gold  ?  ”  asked  ^lartin  in 
reply. 

“  Did  you  never  see  an  English 
guinea?  Then  that’s  one,  worth 
twelve  florins.” 

Martin  D.ael  stared  wider,  as  well 
he  might.  A  sailor  does  not  often 
have  twelve  florins  on  shore  verv 
long  after  being  paid  off,  much  less 
at  sea  before  pay-d.ay  comes. 

“  You’re  right,  Steen,”  he  said,  not 
enviously  but  admiringly.  “  Some 
people  are  in  luck’s  way,  sure  enough,” 
and  he  nodded  with  full  approval  of 
any  arrangement  of  Providence  by 
which  his  friend  might  have  even 
miraculous  florins. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that,  stupid !  I 
don’t  sec  much  luck  in  a  guinea.  But 
if  I  had  a  hundred,  now,  or  even 
fifty  ” — 

Slartin’s  stare  .showed  signs  of 
reaching  the  superlative  degree. 

“  It’ll  p.ay  for  a  drink  at  Brooklyn, 
and  you’ll  go  shares,  of  course.  Ikt 
there’s  some  one  else  we  must  go  shares 
with,  you  and  I.” 

“  As  who  ?  ” 

“M.artin  Dael,  one  would  think 
you  had  been  stuck  behind  the  cabin 
door  when  they  served  out  the  br.ains.” 

“  You  mean  ”  — 

“  AVhat  else,  dolt?  When  a  guinea 
rolls  out  of  a  box  as  heavy  as  your 
skull,  and  the  skipper  slams  the  lid 
to,  depend  upon  it  there’s  something 
more  in  it  than  hose  and  hand-saws.” 

“  Then  ”  — 

”  Then  I  mean  I  should  like  to  run 
my  elbows  in,  and  have  my  arms  well 
greased  into  the  bargain.” 

Martin  ruminated  long.  At  hast  he 
said,  “  So  should  I,  mate,  if  it  be  like 
what  you  s.ay.  That  guinea  rolled 
out,  then  ?  ” 

“  It  rolled  out,  and  my  foot  came 
down.  What  say  you,  mate?  Is  it 
worth  while  having  our  feet  down 
on  a  few  more  ?  ” 

Just  then  old  Caspar  came  up  to 
the  two,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in 
confidential  talk,  thought,  of  course, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  appropri¬ 
ate  than  his  own  experiences. 

“What  diJ  I  say  to  you,  Steen 
Rhoon  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  “  told  you  so.” 

“  You’ve  said  a  great  many  things 
to  me  in  my  time,  worse  luck.  What’s 
in  the  wind  now  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  the  mischief  had  been 
with  that  boat  before  she’d  come 
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within  your  eyeshot,  Martin  Dael. 
DiJ  you  see  huw  the  skip[>er  lucked '! 
Ah,  it’s  all  very  well  to  talk,  but 
tJiere  was  more  in  that  box  than  he 
cared  to  see.” 

“  Aye  ?  ”  asked  Steen  Roon,  care¬ 
lessly,  but  with  a  sharp  glance  at 
Martin,  which  meant,  '*  Keep  counsel, 
and  hold  your  tongue.” 

“You  fellows  haven’t  seen  what  j 
I've  seen  in  my  time,  man  and  boy, 
this  sixty  year.  The  devil  goes  to 
Ka  in  a  tub,  they  say  —  and,  tub  or 
box.  belike  it’s  true.  Be  sure  he 
wouldn't  do  aught  like  a  christened 
man.” 

Had  he  been  a  good  Catholic  he 
would  have  crossed  himself.  Being 
what  he  was,  he  only  shook  his  heail 
profoundly. 

*•  So  we’ve  got  the  devil  on  board  ? 
Do  you  hear  that,  Martin  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  Steen  llhuon  1  it’s  plain  you 
never  heard  of  Black  Peter  Van  Wes- 
terhoven.” 

“  Well,  that’s  not  my  fault,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  should  have  heard  of  him 
fast  enough  if  you’d  met  the  gentle¬ 
man  oil’  Cape  Horn.” 

*•  Off  CajK;  Horn  ?  ”  exclaimed  old 
Cajipar,  touched  in  his  teuderest  [mint 
as  yariimonger  general  to  the  Clau¬ 
dia  “  It’s  not  aboard  this  schooner 
I’d  be,  Peter  Eyck  skipjter,  if  I’d 
met  Peter  Van  Westerhoven  off 
Cape  anywhere.  Why,”  he  continued, 
wanning  with  contempt,  “  I  heard  it 
from  old  Uirck  .Fansen  when  he  was 
ninety  years  old  and  I  was  twelve, 
and  he  heard  it  from  one  that  sailed 
round  the  world  three  times  with  an 
admiral.  We  didn’t  laugh  at  such 
things  in  my  time.” 

“  And  the  story  'I  ” 

“  Oh,  no  matter,  no  matter  !  You 
like  to  laugh,  you  young  fellows.  (July 
don’t  go  to  say  that  I  diiln’t  tell  you 
so,”  and  he  turned  to  go  away. 

“  Well,  let’s  have  the  yarn,  any  w.ay.’’ 

“  No,  no.  I’m  not  to  be  caught  like 
that,  Steen  Rhoon ;  no,  nor  by  you, 
Martin  Dael.  I  keep  my  connsel  for 
them  that  take  warning.” 

“  Come,  Caspar  ;  there,  out  with  it. 

I  won’t  laugh  till  you’ve  done.” 

“  ^laybe  if  you  haven't  heard  of 
Black  Peter  you  haven’t  heard  tell  of 
the  Spanish  Main,”  surlily  began  the 
old  fellow,  with  whom,  having  pre¬ 
served  his  dignity,  a  very  little  jtres- 
sure  went  ii  very  long  way.  *•  Black 
Peter  was  a  captain  among  the  bucca¬ 
neers  and  such  like,  like  Von  Tromp 
used  to  be  among  the  mcn-of-war. 
Maybe  you  haven’t  heard  of  Von 
Tromp,  neither  'i  ” 

“  If  you  laugh,  Martin,  I’ll  —  heave 
ahead,  Caspar.” 

“  .\ny  way,  there  wasn’t  a  merchant¬ 
man,  banjue,  or  cutter  —  no,  nor  a 
frig.ate,  for  that  matter — that  didn’t 
try  to  steer  clear  of  the  Santa  Mari- 
tana.  He  used  to  sail  under  a  (|ueer 
flag,  too,  that  you  won’t  find  in  the 
code  ot  signals  —  iv  death’s-head  and 
two  cross-bones.  Pirate  they  used  to 
call  him,  but  I  don’t  know  ;  it’s  ill 


calling  a  free  life  by  a  foul  name. 
I’ve  known  men  hanged  in  chains ; 
but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.” 

‘‘  True  for  you,  mate,”  assented 
Steen  Rhoon,  generally. 

“  And  well  enough  it  would  have 
been,  if  that  had  been  all,”  continued 
old  Caspar,  now  fully  committed  to  his 
■am.  “  But  Black  Peter,  you  see, 
ladn’t  been  bred  to  seafaring.  He  was 
a  Doctor  of  Leyden,  and  could  bo.x  the 
Pater  noster  in  Hebrew,  they  say,  but 
for  all  he  was  so  learned,  he  couldn’t 
earn  a  stiver  by  his  wits,  and  he  was 
so  soft-hearted  he  couhln’t  hurt  a  fly. 
So  what  must  he  do  but  try  his  luck  as 
chaplain  to  a  privateer.  There  was  a 
girl  at  the  bottom  of  it  too,  but  that 
isn’t  rightly  in  my  head  just  now. 
Anyhow,  Dr.  Peter  —  that  was  his 
name  —  went  to  sea,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  ’twas  not  many  weeks 
before  they  fell  in  with  an  Englishman. 

“  Dutch  and  English  were  cat  and 
dog  in  those  days.  Up  went  the  flags, 
and  at  it  they  went,  grape  and  chain. 
So  often  I’ve  heard  the  talc,  I  could 
think  I  was  there.  But  the  English¬ 
man  was  beginning  to  get  the  Itest  of 
it  —  they  did  sometimes  —  ami  she 
was  a  royal  flag-ship  against  a  two- 
decker.  Down  went  the  captain,  cut 
in  two  by  a  bar-shot,  maybe.  Peter 
looked  about  him ;  not  an  officer  was 
on  his  legs  to  give  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  guns  were  getting  slack, 
and  though  the  flag  was  still  flying  all 
in  rags  at  the  main-toj)gallant,  ’twasn’t 
like  to  be  long  —  the  English  admiral 
was  sending  out  the  boats  to  board. 
The  chaplain  was  as  mild  as  milk,  but 
he  had  a  good  Dutch  heart  in  him,  so 
he  bethought  him  of  his  Hebrew,  and, 
with  an  awful  oath  ’twould  make  your 
hair  stand  up  to  hear,  swore  to  the 
devil  himself  that  if  the  Englishman 
went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
he’d  steer  the  Dutchman  straight 
away  to  hell.  Well,  the  word  wasn’t 
off  his  tongue  before  the  Englishman 
gave  a  plunge  and  went  down  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.” 

The  tale,  told  with  all  the  force  of 
implicit  belief,  impressed  even  the 
scepticism  of  Steen  Rhoon  —  much 
more  the  seaman-like  superstition  of 
his  friend.  Caspar  was  well  pleased, 
in  his  grim  fashion,  with  the  effect  he 
had  caused. 

“  And  nothing  more  was  left  of  her 
but  —  just  a  sea-chest  floating  like  as 
it  might  have  been  to-day.” 

”  He  j)ieked  it  np,  then  '!  What  was 
in  it  'i  ” 

“  No  one  knew  but  Dr.  Peter.  But 
from  that  day  he  was  the  wihlest, 
crudest  desperado  of  a  buccaneer  that 
ever  sailed  the  Spanish  main  —  Black 
Peter  Van  Westerhoven.” 

And  so,  like  a  skilful  story-teller,  he 
hitched  himself  together  significantly, 
and  went  off  without  another  word. 

III. 

The  skipper,  as  I  h.ave  said,  had 
had  the  sea-chest  conveyed  into  his 


own  narrow  cabin,  though  it  left  him 
scarcely  room  to  turn  round,  as  the 
Claudia  was  only  .a  schooner  of  some 
three  hundred  tons.  Peter  Eyek  was, 
as  has  sufficiently  appeared,  a  man  of 
well-ordered  mind,  as  one  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  should  be  —  one  who,  hating  a 
speck  of  matter  in  the  wrong  pliice 
anywhere,  was  careful  about  keeping 
both  his  deck  and  his  thoughts  clean. 
There  was,  however,  no  cant  about 
him  ;  he  was  what  he  was,  and  there 
it  ended  :  a  good  sailor  and  an  honest 
man.  Beyond  the  anxieties  proper  to 
his  calling  and  to  his  responsibilities 
towards  the  Claudia  and  her  owners, 
whieh  for  the  must  part  sat  lightly 
upon  sailors  in  general,  and  the  troub¬ 
les  of  courtship  and  matrimony  that 
had  sat  lightly  upon  himself  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  had  probably  never  felt 
half  an  hour’s  real  mental  disturbance 
in  all  the  number  of  his  days  con¬ 
tained  in  his  fifty  years.  But  to-day 
he  felt  a  sensation  as  unaccountable  as 
it  was  new. 

The  chance  lifting  of  the  lid  of  the 
chest  had  seemed  to  set  free  an  elec¬ 
tric  flash,  as  though  from  a  battery,  to 
tingle  through  his  veins  and  fill  them 
with  a  not  unpleasant  glow.  It  does 
not  happen  often  to  a  man  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  business,  has 
the  handling  of  gold,  to  pick  up  a 
chest  brimful  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea.  The  ocean  has  gold  enough,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  fur  the  most  part  it  is  too 
heavy  to  swim.  So  all  day  long  he 
went  about  his  necessary  duties  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  and  with  a  desire 
to  find  himself  .alone,  unusual  in  one 
who,  though  not  a  boon  companion, 
had  no  natural  tendencies  towards 
solitude.  At  last  darkness  fell,  or 
rather  crept  over  the  waves. 

The  tlay’s  work  was  over  and  the 
night’s  watch  begun.  Having  seen, 
with  greater  c.are  than  usual,  that  all 
things  were  in  order,  he  retired.  But 
instead  of  lying  down,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  in  fair  weather,  when  all  things 
were  well,  he  lighted  a  lantern,  shut 
himself  into  his  cabin,  knelt  down  be¬ 
fore  the  chest,  and  lifted  the  lid  once 
mure.  He  had  nut  remembered  to 
seal  it,  according  to  his  intention. 

A  golden  layer  of  English  coins, 
closely  packed  together,  some  old, 
some  new,  guineas  and  sovereigns, 
lay  almost  raised  above  the  edge  of 
the  chest,  so  that  the  heavy  lid  leaped 
open  when  simply  unlatched,  as  if 
moved  by  a  spring.  He  slightly  and 
delicately,  almost  timidly,  disturbed 
their  close  arrangement,  and  thuk  dis¬ 
closed  a  second  and  similar  layer. 
Moving  this  also,  scarcely  less  gently, 
with  his  hand,  he  found  another,  and 
another  still.  But  there  is  a  certain 
into.xication  that  comes  from  the 
touch  of  gold.  Its  influence  is  not 
to  be  c.xplaincd  wholly  on  grounds 
of  human  n.ature  and  political  econ¬ 
omy;  a  man  does  not  feel  from  the 
inspection  of  a  banker’s  book,  though 
representing  a  balance  of  millions, 

I  what  he  feels  from  the  smooth,  cold 
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touch  of  the  naked  metal,  coined  or  ! 
uncoined.  To  lave  his  finger-tips  in 
the  cool  basin  was  but  the  necessary 
prelude  to  grasping  the  glittering 
drops  with  his  hands,  lilting  them, 
and  pouring  them  back  again.  It 
was  a  fascinating  pastime,  and  the 
stream,  as  it  became  warm  from  his 
fingers,  in.ade  his  whole  blood  run 
warmer.  The  equilibrium  of  caloric  j 
was  taking  place  that  precedes  mes-  . 
meric  sympathy.  It  was  necessary  ^ 
that  he  should  make  further  invest!-  I 
gations,  so  he  plunged  his  arms  up  to  ! 
the  wrists  and  then  up  to  the  bared  ' 
elbows  —  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
still  touched  gold.  For  a  moment  ! 
he  remained,  kneeling  and  woniler-  ! 
ing.  The  electric  stream  was  grad- 
ually  extending  itself  from  his  shoul-  , 
ders  up  to  bis  hi-ad,  and  from  bis  brain  ; 
downward  again,  just  as  the  blood  ' 
itself  ebbs  and  flows  though  the  heart,  \ 
its  fountain.  The  sight,  and  still  more  ' 
the  actual  arm-grasp,  of  so  much  i 
treasure,  began  to  feel  the  most  natu-  ' 
ral  thing  in  the  world,  and,  if  not  like  | 
a  renovation  of  youth,  yet  like  some-  , 
thing  not  unlike  a  renovation  of  youth 
in  the  effect  of  its  subtle  intoxication. 
There  is  no  need  that  a  man  should 
be  gifted  with  any  unusual  |>ower  of 
imagination  for  him  to  be  moved  to 
the  inmost  core  by  the  most  potent 
of  earthly  charms. 

At  the  s.ame  time,  it  is  h.ard  to  say  I 
whether  the  skipper  would  have  been  ; 
quite  so  disturbed  in  the  even  tenor  ■ 
of  his  mind  even  by  so  effectual  a  i 
cause,  had  it  it  not  been  for  another  ! 
fact,  or  rather  fancy. 

All  this  wealth  was  non-existent, 
save  to  the  eyes  of  Peter  Eyck  alone.  ; 
As  to  the  world  at  large,  inclmling  ! 
the  owners  of  the  doubtlessly  ill-fated 
Gust.avus,  it  might  be  just  as  well  at  | 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  all  the  , 
gold  and  the  more  than  gold  that  have  ' 
been  devoured  by  the  Atlantic  since  i 
the  d.ays  of  Columbus,  and  before.  | 
As  to  his  own  crew,  it  hail  simj)ly 
never  been.  What  only  one  man 
perceives,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to 
exist  for  anybody  but  that  one  man. 
W  hatever  may  be  our  metaphysical  j 
theories,  subjective,  objective,  material, 
or  transcendental  —  and  Peter  Eyck 
was  most  certainly  no  metaphysician, 
—  that  is  how  we  feel,  and  how  we  act 
besides.  It  takes  a  very  active  and 
positive  sort  of  honesty,  or,  rather, 
one  may  say  the  very  chivalry  of 
conscience,  to  appreciate  that  duties 
can  be  attached  to  matters  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  or  cognizance  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Tlie  heir-at-law  who 
burns  a  will  of  which  the  existence 
is  known  but  to  himself  and  to  the  I 
dead,  has  no  doubt  Ir'cii  guilty  of  the 
grossest  act  of  dishonesty :  yet  such  is 
human  nature,  that  simply  to  refrain 
from  the  gros.sest  act  of  dishonesty 
may  Ikj  to  have  achieved  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  sort  of  virtue  indeed.  It  is  seldom 
just  to  refuse  to  give  a  human  being 
very  large  credit  for  merely  not  doing 
what  he  ought  not  to  do.  So  full 


credit  must  be  given  to  Peter  Eyck, 
skip|>er  of  the  Claudia.  Having  for 
those  three  moments,  or  it  may  be 
for  a  moment  more,  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  possession,  he  took  out  his 
thick  memorandum-book  and  pencil, 
and  began  to  count  slowly,  one  by  one. 

But  the  process  was  slow  and  pain¬ 
ful.  To  count  each  coin  seemed  like 
parting  with  its  possession  —  like  a 
triumph  of  conscience  over  tempta¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  altogether  so  agree¬ 
able  a  process  in  practice  as  in  theory 
it  ought  to  be.  It  was  healthy,  how¬ 
ever;  it  induced  a  consciousness  of 
being  tempted,  so  that  the  skip{K*r 
seemed  to  have  received  a  new  pre¬ 
cept  :  Count  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  thee. 

Still,  the  slow  business  of  simple 
numeration,  unit  by  unit,  is  scarcely 
possible  to  one  who  has  been  fevered 
liy  a  full  embrace.  He  laid  out  a 
piece  of  sail-cloth,  and  threw  upon 
it  the  coins  by  handfuls,  with  the 
view  of  counting  them  as  he  returned 
them  to  the  chest  again.  It  was  a 
far  more  e.xcitiug  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  while  the  ring  of  the  coins  taken 
up  together  and  tossed  into  a  rising 
heap  was  almost  fiercely  musical. 

Counting  them  back  into  the  chest 
proved  to  be  a  very  different  process 
from  the  first  failure  in  numeration. 
The  coins  were  not  coming  out  into 
the  light,  if  such  a  word  as  light  can 
be  a]>])lied  to  the  effect  of  a  dim  lan¬ 
tern,  which  sctmied  to  receive  from 
their  golden  reflection  more  light  than 
it  returned.  They  were  returning  to 
the  darkness  which  concealed  them 
from  all  living  eyes,  save  those  alone  of 
the  skipper  of  the  Claudia.  It  seemed 
to  be  to  himself  that  he  was  restoring 
them  now. 

He  had  counted  eleven,  when  the 
eleventh  coin  fell  into  a  corner  of  the 
chest  noiselessly,  and  not,  like  the 
others,  with  a  rattle  or  a  ring.  The 
twelfth  brought  out  the  murmur  of  a 
cris|)  rustle. 

Putting  his  hand  into  the  corner 
indicated  by  the  difference  of  sound, 
he  brought  out  what  was  of  more  value 
even  than  gold  —  a  bundle  of  Bank 
of  England  notes,  mostly  for  five 
jHtunds,  but  many  for  ten,  and  some 
for  twenty. 

The  skipper,  Peter  Eyck,  might, 
in  fact,  become  a  rich  man,  without 
a  soul  being  the  wiser  how.  There, 
in  his  ship  at  sea,  grew  up  before  the 
eye  of  his  mind,  his  ship  on  shore  — 
the  cottage  and  the  garden  with  its 
tuliji-bed  wherein  he  might  close  the 
remainder  of  his  d.ays.  There  sat 
Gertrude  with  her  knitting;  there,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stove,  or  in  the 
arbor  overlooking  his  vegetables,  sat 
be,  Peter  Eyck,  his  pipe  filled  with 
the  best  knaster  and  his  pint  mug 
foaming  with  the  finest  lager.  His 
children,  dressed  like  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  came  to  see  the  old  father 
and  mother  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Every  seafaring  man  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  tempt  the 
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I  sea  no  more ;  and  it  is  just  at  the 
I  age  of  fifty  years  that  the  sweetnesj 
I  of'  the  word  “  Best  ”  begins  its  sooff. 

'  He  might  even  become  burgomaster 
j  who  knows?  and  add  to  the  reiwse 
I  of  home  the  dignity  of  the  velvet 
I  gown  and  civic  chair.  All  these  ile- 
I  lightful  dreams  issued  from  the  wooilen 
!  chest,  like  the  genii  whom  the  fisher- 
I  man  set  free  from  the  power  of  Solo- 
'  mon.  They  were  innocent  enmr^h, 

I  the  little  house  with  the  green  sliut- 
i  ters,  the  jiaradise  of  tulips,  the  quiet, 

I  the  respect :  but  — 

All  things  dejicnd  upon  “But.” 

■  There  was  nothing  wanting  to  the  de- 
I  light  of  such  a  dream,  not  even  the 
!  element  of  sin,  which,  according  to  the 
I  Marquise,  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
'  transt'orm  into  nectar  so  simple  and 
i  innocent  a  beverage  as  iced  water. 

Peter  Eyck  threw  the  crisp  bundle 
of  bank-notes  back  to  their  corner 
with  a  sudden  and  he.avy  sigh,  and 
then  resumed  his  counting  at  nmulier 
thirteen.  As  each  coin  fell  back  with 
I  its  proper  ring,  it  seemed  to  return  to 
'  himself  and  secrecy.  His  pocket- 
book  was  forgotten  ;  and,  after  all, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  an  inven¬ 
tory  ? 

'i'he  waves  lapped  and  Icajted 
against  the  black  sides  of  the  Claudia, 
the  night-breeze  sang  through  her 
shrouds.  But  the  skipjier  was  no 
'  landsman  to  feel  consciously  the  in- 
j  fluence  of  a  night  at  sea  in  giving 
I  birth  to  w’ild  and  fantastic  dreams. 
He  went  on  counting  deliberately  — 
whether  for  himself  or  for  others, 
what  did  it  matter  till  the  Claudia 
reached  New  York,  even  if  it  mattered 
at  all  ?  Till  then,  at  least,  Peter 
Eyck  might  not  only  become,  but  act¬ 
ually  was,  a  rich  man. 

The  rats  had  been  faithful  to  the 
Claudia  when  she  left  port,  so  an  oc¬ 
casional  noise  or  two  was  nothing 
I  noteworthy.  The  old  sailor  would 
have  stqtplied  his  great  countryman 
Kembrandt  with  a  study  of  the  first 
order  as  he  knelt  in  the  dark  cabin, 
made  darker  by  the  solitary  light  of 
the  lantern,  anil  with  his  soul  pluiiLied 
into  the  chest  of  gold  up  to  his  mental 
shoulders.  Mental  abstraction,  how¬ 
ever,  though  it  blinds  the  eyes,  makes 
the  e.ars  Keen.  Kat.s,  too,  make  a 
noise  of  their  own,  and  keep  to  it; 
they  do  not  walk  in  shoes  that  can 
scutile,  though  ever  so  gently,  against 
a  door.  Nor  can  they  cough,  though 
ever  so  softly. 

In  any  case,  something  was  enough 
for  the  skipper  to  drop  the  lantern 
among  the  gold  and  to  start  as  though 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  committing 
a  crime.  He  held  two  or  three  pieces 
in  his  hand ;  they  followed  the  lantern 
without  counting.  He  in.ade  but  one 
pace  to  the  sliding-<loor,  threw  it  back, 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Steen  Khoon.  Had  he  been  less  in  a 
hurry,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
door  had  not  been  so  wholly  closed  as 
to  leave  no  crack  for  the  benefit  of  a 
watchful  eye. 
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But  his  own  sturdy  figure  sufiiciently 
blocked  up  the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  cabin.  “  Steen  Rhoon !  ”  he 
jtamnicred,  “  what  do  you  want  here  V 
B  anything  wrong  ?  All  clear 
aheail  V  ” 

“  All’s  right  enough  ahead,  skip¬ 
per,”  answered  Steen,  with  but  little 
Sthe  respect  paid  at  sea  to  a  superior 
in  rank  even  on  board  a  trading 
(chooner. 

“  What  is  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  I  sup|)Ose  it’ll  suit  you  to  go 
halves  ?  ” 

It  was  wonderful  how  suddenly, 
now  that  he  had  lost  his  secret,  the 
skipper  recoveretl  his  honesty. 

“  Go  halves  ?  ”  he  exclaimed  with 
unusual  energy.  “  Be  off  with  you, 
unless  you  want  a  whole  reckoning. 
You’ve  been  spying,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,  Jlynheer  Eyck.  I’ve  seen 
what  I’ve  seen.  Halves.  I  can’t 
speak  fairer  'i  ” 

“  Do  you  know  what  will  happen 
prescntlv,  Steen  Rhoon  ?  ” 

»  Wlmt  ?  ” 

“  You’ll  find  yourself  in  irons.  I’ve 
but  got  to  give  the  word.” 

“  And  do  you  know  what  will  hap- 

Sin  then,  Peter  Eyck  ?  The  Custom 
ouse  in  New  York  will  know  why.” 

“  They’ll  know  without  you.” 

“  What  1  You’ll  let  them  know  — 
what  no  one  but  you  and  I  need  know 
till  Doomsday  ?  ” 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  Steen 
Rlioon  had  .atajuired  something  of  the 
reputation  of  a  sea-lawyer.  'I'he  skip¬ 
per’s  honesty  had  been  outraged,  but 
so  had  his  fancy  that  he  alone  was  in 
possession  of  the  last  discovered  secret 
of  the  sea.  llis  dream  had  ha<l  time 
and  opportunity  to  become  ptirt  of 
himself,  and  the  fact  was  only  too 
plain  that,  unless  he  admitted  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  his  dream  and  he  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  separate  —  the  Peter  Eyck  who 
sailed  the  Claudia,  and  the  Peter  Eyck 
who  was  to  be  burgomaster  of  Moer- 
dyk.  A  man  whose  soul  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
very  ready  at  letting  go  with  his 
hands.  And  so  he  paused ;  thtit  is  to 
say,  he  hesitated. 

“  Steen  Rhoon,  you’re  a  fool,”  he 
said  at  last,  still  keeping  himself  well 
in  the  door-way,  “  to  make  such  work 
about  a  few  bits  of  copper  not  worth 
twenty  stivers,  and  ship’s  papers,  of 
no  good  to  any  one  but  the  owners  of 
the  Gustavus.  If  there’s  salvage, 
you’ll  get  your  shtvre.” 

“I  mean  to.  Halves.  Do  you 
think  I  don’t  know  the  look  of  gold, 
little  of  it  as  I've  seen,  or  the  sound  of 

Eper  money,  little  as  I’ve  heard? 

ok  here,  Peter  Eyck,  I’m  no  fool, 
nor  you.  >Ve’re  both  of  us  made 
nien,  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why.” 
It  was  spoken  like  a  man  of  sense  — 
like  a  man  who  does  not  despise  the 
use  of  chances.  “  You’d  got  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three,”  Steen  went 
on.  “  I’ll  take  my  turn  now.  You 
must  have  enough  of  counting,  by 
this  time.” 


“  Who  else  knows  about  this  ?  ” 
asked  the  skipper,  cautiously,  with  an 
unconscious  sigh. 


“  Not  a  mother’s  son.” 

The  skipper  Ctirried  a  revolver  in 
his  belt,  and  his  right  hand  felt  the 
attraction  of  its  polished  handle.  He 
was  a  hasty  man,  but  what  could  be 
more  easy,  or  even  more  just,  than  to 
use  it  on  the  plea  of  self-defence, 
from  a  midnight  robber?  But  then 
there  would  be  impiiries  which  it 
might  be  advisable  to  avoid.  Nothing, 
also,  would  be  easier  than  a  great 
many  things  which  might  lead  to  un¬ 
pleasant  consecjuences.  After  all,  why- 
should  he  nut  do  as  most  men  do,  and 
follow  circumstances?  If  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  why  even 
then  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  have  the 
stain  of  blood  upon  his  hands.  It 
might  prove  uncomfortable  for  a  would- 
be  burgomaster. 

After  .all,  going  shares  with  Steen 
Rhoon  would  still  leave  him  a  rich 
man.  So  at  last,  with  a  gulp  in  which 
he  seemed  to  swallow  his  (iisa(>point- 
ment,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  door-w.ay  free.  There  was  no 
need  to  come  to  a  final  and  formal 
decision  before  reaching  New  York, 
even  under  these  new  circumstances. 
Anything  would  be  advisable  that 
tied  up  Steen  Rhoon’s  tongue  at  all 
events  —  for  conscience  is  fertile  in 
the  invention  of  salve  —  till  then. 

So  the  two  went  again  through  the 
treasure  bequeathed  to  the  Claudia  of 
St.  Bavons  by  the  Gustavus  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  It  was  a  far  less  exciting  busi¬ 
ness,  even  to  the  skipper,  than  before  : 
he  was  no  longer  .«ole  trustee,  and 
e.ach  guinea  now  uicant  only  ten  shil¬ 
lings  and  a  half  instead  of  twenty- 
one,  not  to  speak  of  a  partnership 
which  gave  a  reality  to  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  made  it  seem  less  like  a 
golden  dream  than  a  conspiracy. 
Suddenly,  once  more,  down  went  the 
lid  with  a  clang. 


IV. 

Peter  Eyck  and  Steen  Rhoon 
bounded  to  their  feet. 

A  trampling  rush  swept  over  the 
deck  above  them.  Down  rushed  <a 
boy,  and  charged  headlong  at  the 
door. 

“  Skipper !  Icebergs  ahead  1  ”  was 
all  he  could  utter  in  his  panic. 

The  words  froze  the  slow  fever  that 
had  entered  his  veins.  Heedless  of 
anything  but  the  Claudia,  he  rushed 
on  deck,  while  Steen  Rhoon  hastily 
gathered  up  a  number  of  uncounted 
pieces  that  l.ay  on  the  floor.  His  eyes 
met  the  most  glorious  sight  that  mor¬ 
tal  eyes  can  behold. 

It  was  sunrise. 

But  what  a  sunrise  !  The  storm  of 
the  last  night  but  one  h.ad  done  its 
work  after  all.  From  north  and  west 
the  changing  wind  had  gathered 
together  the  Alps  of  the  sea,  that 
rode  and  rocked  and  rose  and  bowed 
over  the  water,  whose  calm,  round 
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their  feet,  was  that  of  a  lake  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Men  have  scaled  the  Matter¬ 
horn  ;  but  no  human  foot  will  ever 
I  tre.ad  the  heights  of  these  true  Jung- 
j  frnuen;  these  mountains  of  virgin  ice 
'  that  are  born  of  mist  and  foam. 
They  reeled  and  swayed  as  though 
drunken  with  height  and  glory.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  have  been  your  lot  to 
;  have  seen  the  rosy  flush  that  proclaims 
,  the  waking  of  snow-mountains,  of 
,  whose  blushing  beauty,  terrible  as  it 
;  is  at  heart,  the  timid  wild-flowers  are 
;  not  afraid.  But  the  valley,  full  of 
,  life,  weds  them,  and  the  chamois 
bounds  over  them,  and  they  belong  to 
i  our  human  world.  Their  ocean  sisters, 
j  not  blushing  with  the  rose,  but  glit- 
j  tering  with  the  rainbow,  are  less 
gigantic,  but  their  every  inch  is  so 
I  much  gained  from  the  levei  of  the  sea, 
so  that  they  seem  to  tower  more  than 
I  if  they  met  the  clouds,  and  their  wild, 
fantastic,  broken  shapes  make  them 
]  seem  like  clouds  themselves,  petrified 
into  glory. 

In  the  darkness  of  night,  the  Clau- 
\  dia  had  steered  into  a  shoal  of  ice- 
I  bergs  that  now  stood  revealed  in  the 
j  new  light,  and  in  all  their  terrible 
I  grandeur.  Those  to  east  and  south 
1  were  as  gray  as  the  hulls  of  secret 
I  ])irates.  But  those  to  north  and  west 
I  turned  tho  pale  gold  of  the  rising  sun 
i  into  a  wilderness  of  opal.  The  masts 
!  of  the  Claudia  looked  beside  these 
moving  towers  like  twigs  of  aspen ; 
her  hull  like  a  toy  boat,  that  might  be 
thrown  by  the  hand  into  one  of  those 
black,  yawning  chasms.  'I'he  sea,  as 
has  been  said,  swelled  round  them  in  a 
■  portentous  calm,  and  borrowed  from 
their  whiteness  a  bright  and  transpar- 
I  ent  green,  as  though  covered  with 
grass  up  to  the  very  verge  of  these 
Alps  that  had  grown  out  of  the  sky. 
The  silence  was  profound  —  all  was 
swallowed  up  in  transcendent  vision. 
“  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  ”  had  looked  upon  another  mar¬ 
vel. 

Even  while  the  first  morning  glo¬ 
ries  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  skip¬ 
per,  the  Claudia  gave  a  lurch,  while 
an  ominous  grating  of  her  timbers 
told  that  the  roots  of  ice  had  torn 
along  her  keel.  “  Port  helm  !  ”  he 
cried ;  and  port,  with  another  heavy 
lurch,  she  bore,  with  a  cracking  strain 
that  sounded  like  a  scream.  It  was 
just  in  time ;  the  skipper  had  not 
run  on  deck  a  moment  too  soon. 

For  a  full  instant  the  schooner  rode 
free,  in  black  waves  divided  from  the 
green  by  an  angry  line  of  foam.  The 
right  course  was  obviously  to  make  for 
the  open  space  ahead  between  two 
mountains  that  sloped  gradually  away 
from  one  another,  so  that  the  Claudia 
might  slip  through  cunningly  among 
the  ojH-n  waves  and  out  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  calm.  But  icebergs  are  not  like 
trees,  whose  roots  you  may  trace  by 
the  course  of  the  branches.  Another 
grating  craunch  told  that  her  side  had 
caught  the  submarine  spur  of  another 
mountain,  or  perhaps  of  a  floating 
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island  liidden  by  the  grn*en  water.  I 
Off  that,  she  received  a  blow  from 
Bome  unseen  mass  that  made  her 
•hudder  and  groan  from  topgallant- 
mast  to  keel. 

Tn  effect,  she  had  become  a  mere 
ball,  tossed  about  from  ffoe  to  floe. 
The  helmsman  alone  out  of  the  whole 
crew  was  able  to  be  of  any  use  against 
this  danger,  more  terrible  than  that  of 
a  hundred  storms;  and  he  could  do 
little  more  than  guess  instead  of  steer. 
Meanwhile,  the  icebergs  closed,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  mysterious  attraction 
that  im{)els  ice  to  ice,  in  spite  of  cur¬ 
rents  and  of  winds.  And  as  they 
closed  and  drew  nearer,  their  wintry 
breath  closed  round  the  Claudia  too. 
as  if  the  air  was  full  of  swords.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  noise  of  thunder  shattered 
the  silence  behind.  Two  mountains 
had  rushed  together,  and  now  formed 
a  double  mass  that  seemed  to  impend, 
avalanche  fashion,  over  masts  an(l 
hull.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  as 
though  their  balance  would  overturn. 

It  was  a  time  to  forget  gold  and  tulips 
—  even  wife  and  child.  Nearer  and 
nearer  eame  the  cold  breath,  and 
nearer  and  nearer  floated  the  terri¬ 
ble  armatla,  with  .all  its  rainbow  hues 
flashing  and  melting  in  the  sun  as  he 
rose,  revealing  not  only  their  outer 
splendor,  but,  in  all  their  horror,  the 
black  rifts  and  caverns  that  opened 
like  mouths  of  .\cheron.  An  ava¬ 
lanche  is  often  called  down  by  a  whis¬ 
per  ;  and  the  Dutch  sailors,  many  of 
whom  ha<l  in  all  their  lives  seen  no 
hill  higher  than  a  canal  bank,  dared 
scarcely  breathe  for  fear  of  moving 
these  mountains  from  their  moving 
foundations.  They  stood  powerless 
to  do  or  to  will.  The  skipjier,  Peter 
Eyck,  alone  uttered  a  mental  ejacul.a- 
tion. 

“  If  ever  I  bring  that  accursed  chest 
to  the  Hudson,  Steen  Khoon  or  no 
Steen  Khoon  ”  — 

He  did  not  feel  that  Steen  Khoon 
at  that  very  inst.ant  stood  hard  by 
his  ear.  He  was  conscious  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  another  lurch  that  threw  him 
from  his  feet  against  the  binn.acle, 
while  the  schooner  swayed  almost  to 
capsizing.  She  had  sprung  a  leak  — 
and  well  the  skipper  knew  that  there 
was  something  perhaj)S  heavier  than 
ballast  below. 

Meanwhile  the  icebergs  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  still.  The  Claudia  was 
now  in  the  black-green  depths  of  a 
mountain  gorge,  and  the  awful,  jagged 
cliffs  .about  her  were  opaline  no  more. 

A  furious  crash,  and  she  made  a 
sudden  plunge  forward,  as  though 
eager  to  bound  into  the  depth  before 
her. 

“  The  bo.ats  I  ”  cried  half  a  dozen 
voices,  while  the  bowsprit  was 
crowdcfl  by  men  prepared  to  make 
a  leap  for  life,  though  on  to  the  ledge 
of  an  iceberg. 

On  it  came,  the  magnet  that  by 
its  size  drew  to  it  .all  flo.ating  things. 
The  Claudia  seemed  instinct  with 
the  actual  living  fascination  of  the 


hare  towards  the  boa.  Another  dull  ' 
roll  of  thumler  shuddered  through 
the  air,  and  the  cold  of  frost  seemed  ' 
to  her.ald  not  only  winter  but  death 
himself,  whose  grasp  was  held  out  to  ' 
skipper,  ship,  and  crew. 

Hut  there  was  one  who  managed 
to  keep  his  sea-legs  still  —  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  C.apc  Horn.  He  came  up  to 
the  skipjter’s  other  ear. 

“  We’re  near  .an  end  now,  skipper,”  ' 
said  old  Caspar.  “  It’s  nigh  time.  I’m 
thinking,  to  heave  the  devil  overboard.”  | 
Three  or  four  gathered  round,  , 
eager  to  find  safety  in  a  straw ;  while  i 
the  stout  ship  rasped  her  sorely 
wounded  sides  against  the  sharp, 
j.agged  knives  that  j)ierced  her  more 
savagely  than  English  shot  or  shell 
had  pierced  the  Santa  Maritana. 

There  was  even  yet,  in  this  dire 
extremity,  one  last  outlet,  though  it 
looked  but  little  like  a  path  of  safety. 

It  might,  however,  be  made,  by  a 
happy  union  of  chance  and  skill ;  and 
beyon<l  it  lay  the  open  sea. 

“  Heave  the  demon  overbo.ard  !  ” 
once  more  cried  old  Caspar  in  the 
skipper’s  ear. 

“  Heave  the  demon  overboard,”  , 
echoed  a  chorus  of  all  the  crew  who 
heard,  though  without  knowing  why.  I 
Their  voices  rolled  through  the  caves  I 
of  ice  and  changed  into  a  semblance  ' 
of  infernal  laughter. 

Peter  Eyck  looked  round,  .and  his 
eyes  fell  uimn  Steen  Khoon,  who  stood  ' 
by  as  white  as  ashes.  The  sight 
manned  him. 

“  There’s  no  demon  mates,”  he 
spoke  out  bravely.  “  There’s  good 
gold,  and  I’ll  answer  for  it  that,  if  , 
we  bring  the  Claudia  through  this  ' 
day,  every  man  and  boy  will  have 
his  sh.are.  If  ’twere  any  good  to 
lighten  the  schooner  by  a  feather¬ 
weight,  overboard  it  should  go;  but 
no  man  shall  say  Peter  Eyck  tlirew  ' 
away  c.argo  without  need.  Devil 
or  no  devil,  with  ship  and  cargo  I 
sink  or  swim.  Starboard  helm  !  and 
the  fiend  himself’s  on  board  if  we 
don’t  swing  through.  Starboard  — 
now !  Hard  I  ”  | 

“  Starboard  yourself,”  called  out 
the  steersman.  “  Old  Caspar’s  in  the 
right  of  it;  there’s  no  luck  with  that 
cursed  chest  on  bo.ard.” 

'fhe  skipper  leaped  forward,  felled 
him  with  a  blow  between  the  eyes,  and, 
grasping  the  tiller,  put  the  helm  hard. 

“  I’ll  do  my  duty,”  he  said.  “  And  j 
sooner  than  not  get  clear  this  day, 
I’d  steer  the  Cl.audia  straight  to”  — 
The  schooner  tried  to  obey,  but  | 
only  g.ave  a  frantic  reel.  Steen  Klioon,  j 
upon  whom  old  Caspar’s  story  of  the  j 
black  buccaneer  now  returned  with 
.an  awful  sense  of  reality,  followed  , 
by  C.aspar  himself  and  Martin  D.ael,  ! 
rushed  below,  with  a  vague  purpose 
of  lightening  the  vessel  of  her  fatal 
burden,  reckless  of  what  they  might 
see.  A  nameless,  contagious  panic  i 
had  seized  the  whole  crew.  Only  j 
the  skipper  looked  fate  in  the  face  ' 
like  a  man.  The  vessel  was  gliding  ' 
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off  the  hidden  Hoc,  and  once  more 
he  threw  his  whole  strength  into  the 
helm.  'I’he  one  passage  was  open  still. 

But  it  was  too  late.  With  a  peal 
of  thunder  the  two  mountains  rndted 
and  crashed  together ;  and,  even  had 
there  been  an  eye  to  see  her,  the 
Claudia  would  have  been  seen  no  more. 
(To  h«  continued.) 


Tiik  Shanghai  Budget  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  new  Chinese  periodical  .after 
the  European  model,  called  the  Ying- 
wnan-so-k'e,  or  Monthly  Magazine.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  reprints  from  the 
daily  paper  in  whose  ofliec  it  is  issued. 
In  the  second  number  the  subjects 
treated  take  this  order:  (1)  comjiar- 
ative  physiology;  (2)  the  building  of 
the  steamer  that  first  earried  the  tel¬ 
egraph  wires  from  England  to  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  (3)  humorous  sketches  from  .Ja¬ 
pan  ;  (4)  ten  sketches  illustr.ating 
various  {.bases  of  Eurojiean  and 
Chinese  life ;  (5)  five  .articles  on 
Chinese  literature,  religion,  customs, 
etc. ;  (0)  two  dissertations  on  style, 
etc.  The  eontents  occupy  fifty  pages, 
and  the  magazine  sells  for  30  cash, 
.about  ten  cents  a  copy.  Japan,  how¬ 
ever,  by  far  outstrips  China.  Twenty- 
four  books  were  published  in  Yedo, 
last  year,  of  which  nearly  all  were 
translations.  “  With  one  e.xception,” 
says  the  Japan  (iazette,  “they  rebate 
to  what  were  once  foreign  subjects. 
Seven  .are  transl.ations  of  foreign  ele¬ 
mentary  works  on  chemistry  or  ]diys- 
ics,  four  on  geography,  two  on  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  and  three  on  civil  law.” 
One  gives  the  ,Ia{ianese  text  of  all 
the  treaties  of  .Ia{>.an  with  foreign 
countries ;  another  a  full  list  of  .all 
Japanese  officers  above  a  certain 
grade ;  and  a  third  is  on  the  “  I’rin- 
cijdes  of  Freedom.”  In  the  me.an- 
time  the  old-r.ag  industry  has  sprung 
up,  those  now  cast  off'  being  largely 
from  stuffs  of  foreign  make,  avbose 
coloring  presents  no  obstacle  to  bleach¬ 
ing,  and  besides  the  hitherto  e.xclu- 
sive  manufacture  of  paper  from  iiiul- 
borrv,  rice-straw,  and  similar  fibres, 
the  production  of  paper  from  nag 
pulp  is  now  being  tried  under  native 
.auspices.  Japan  will  doubtless  find 
that  rags  and  old  bottles  go  in  com- 
p.any,  as  the  nautilus  and  ammonite 
sailed  together  before  the  latter  became 
extinct.  Bottles  {woducc  rags,  rajs 
bottles ;  and  both  are  ultimately  sold 
together ;  thus  out  of  evil  cometh 
good,  and  intemperance  lends  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  learning.  This  also,  per¬ 
haps,  account  for  a  certain  wildness 
to  be  observed  occasionally  in  mod¬ 
ern  literature. 

It  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  ileinoralization  produced  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  the 
heads  of  the  two  universities  have 
unilcr  serious  consitleration  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  either  discountenancing  the 
race  altogether  in  future,  or  transfer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  Henley  course. 
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“  Dietktics  ofthe  Soul  ”  is  the  title  of:i  little  book  which 
has  recently  been  translated  from  the  German,  and  which, 
whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  its  composition,  deserves 
the  [iraise  of  good  intention.  The  leading  thought  is  the  in¬ 
timate  connection  between  bodily  and  spiritual  health.  The 
te.vt  is  one  which  has  suggested  a  good  many  sermons  and 
been  illustrated  by  abundant  anecdotes.  One  story  will  do 
as  well  as  another  to  point  the  obvious  moral.  A  man,  it 
is  saiil,  reatl  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  a  death  from 
the  bite  of  .a  mad  dog.  'I'he  reader  was  instantly  seized 
with  hulrophobia  and  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died. 
Whether  this  cheerful  narrative  be  true  or  false  —  and  we 
certainly  do  not  give  it  with  implicit  confidence  —  there 
are  abundant  instances  of  that  reciprocal  inlluence  of  the 
iniagina  ion  and  the  physical  organization,  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  c.xemplify.  Commonjilace,  however,  as  is  the 
doctrine,  we  have  perhaps  hanlly  learnt  to  apply  it  as 
systematically  as  could  be  wished.  One  favorite  piece  of 
contemporary  slang  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  physical 
education.  Our  young  men  interpret  this  theory  afler 
their  own  fashion  by  endeavoring  to  convert  themselves 
into  finished  athletes.  Hut  the  misfortune  is  that  they 
overlook  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two  purposes 
of  education.  They  argue  —  assuming,  indeed,  that  they 
argue  at  all,  which’is,  we  need  not  add,  a  very  bold  assump¬ 
tion —  that  because  the  mind  and  the  body  are  intimately 
connected,  therefore  the  more  you  develop  your  body  the 
more  you  inu.st  improve  the  mind.  The  fallacy  is  obvious 
enough.  Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  can  be  in  per¬ 
fect  order  without  a  corresponding  development  of  its 
ally ;  and  any  change  in  one  reacts  upon  the  other.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  can  stimulate  the  imagination 
by  improving  the  digestion,  or,  reciprocally,  that  a  culti¬ 
vated  imagination  is  incompatible  with  dyspepsia.  No 
part  of  this  complex  machinery  can  be  touched  without 
some  influence  being  propagated  to  every  other  part ;  but 
tile  inference  is  not  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  attend  ex¬ 
clusively  to  one  set  of  functions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  good  system  of  education  should  regard  the  harinonious 
development  of  all. 

Familiar  as  the  observation  is  in  theory,  it  is  strange  to 
observe  how  completely  it  is  neglected  in  practice.  Mr.  \V. 
U  Greg  has  lately  published  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
Non-Survival  ofthe  Fittest.  If  we  examine  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  rather  melancholy  forebodings,  we  find  that  they 
rest  chielly  on  the  neglect  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We 
will  take  one  instance.  The  “  fittest,”  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  are  the  men  of  highly  devedoped  brains.  Now  it  is 
saiil  that  in  .Vnierica,  for  example,  the  most  intelligent  and 
cultivated  classes  scarcely  increase  at  all  ;  whilst  they  are 
being  gradually  swallowed  up  by  the  comparatively  brutal 
and  ignorant,  but  more  prolific,  masses.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  really  a  case  of  the  evil  conseipicnce.s  of  one-sided  de¬ 
velopment.  One  class  cultivate  brain  at  the  expense  of 
muscle;  and  the  other  muscle  to  the  neglect  of  bniiii. 
Now,  whatever  the  value  of  our  higher  faculties,  it  is  plain 
that  the  lower  are  in  one  sense  more  necessary;  they 
supply  the  base  without  which  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
superstructure.  .V  man  can  manage  to  live  and  even  to 
thrive  with  a  very  limited  allowance  of  intellect;  but 
Dolrndy,  were  he  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Newton  combined, 
could  thrive  or  live  without  a  stomach.  If,  therefore,  so¬ 
ciety  is  so  organized  in  any  case  as  to  stimulate  intellectual 
activity  at  the  price  of  the  still  more  essential  ipiality  of 
sheer  vitality,  we  shall  have  such  a  phenomenon  as  that 
which  Mr.  Greg  laments.  With  all  the  advantages  of 
keener  intelligence,  the  weaker  race  will  be  gr.adually  worn 
down  by  the  stronger.  The  fittest — if  by  the  fittest  we 
mean  the  cleverest  —  will  not  survive  ;  but  the  true  infer¬ 
ence  will  be,  that  in  the  ease  suggested  the  fittest  are 
really  the  most  vigorous.  In  short,  it  is  plain  enough 
thaf,  pennanently  to  improve  any  breed  of  men,  their  ani¬ 
mal  nature  must  be  developed  simultaneously  with  their 
spiritual  htculties.  However  civilized  we  may  become. 
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that  nation  will  have  the  best  of  it  in  the  long  run,  which 
has  the  toughest  physical  fibre,  and  the  jiroblcm  is  how  to 
combine  this  with  the  greatest  intellectual  energy. 

If  we  ask  how  far  our  modern  methods  are  favorable  to 
such  a  result,  the  answer  does  not  at  first  sight  apjK.*ar  to 
be  encouraging.  Granting  the  general  proposition  that 
physical  and  spiritual  health  are  closely  connected,  the 
doctrine  scarcely  seems  to  be  verifieil  in  individual  cases, 
'fliere  is  an  obvious  riinitatioii  to  Mr.  Gabon’s  doctrine  of 
hereditary  genius.  It  has  been  often  said  since  the  time 
of  Bacon,  though  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  col¬ 
lected  statistics  to  prove  the  fact,  that  great  men  seldom 
leave  descendants.  If  we  run  over  a  few  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  names  in  English  literature,  it  certainly  strikes  one 
that  the  doctrine  has  at  least  a  priHiu  /iicie  justification. 
If  we  take  the  eminent  names  that  occur  at  the  moiiient, 
they  almost  all  give  the  same  result.  Nobody  now  living 
can  boast  of  a  descent  from  Bacon  himself,  or  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  or  ^lilton,  or  Hobbes,  or  Newton,  or  Locke,  or 
Swift,  or  Pope,  or  Addison,  or  ,Iohnson,  or  Iliiuie,  or  Gib¬ 
bon  ;  and  it  would  be  ea.sy  to  increase  the  list  without  men¬ 
tioning  more  recent  names.  If  men  of  e.xceptional  ability 
are  seldom  the  forefathers  of  a  distant  posterity,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  cannot  expect  to  breed  men  of  genius  as  we 
lireed  race-horses ;  and,  beyond  this,  it  seems  to  be  also 
true  that  an  abnormal  development  of  certain  faculties  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  defect  of  others.  The  man  of 
genius  is  more  liable  to  certain  temptations  than  his  <;om- 
niuni>lace  brethren,  though  the  highest  results  are  obtained 
where  the  other  facubies  are  too  strong  to  be  overpowered, 
and  first-rate  intellectual  power  is  consistent  with  perfect 
health.  For  the  great  bulk,  however,  of  even  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated  classes,  these  instances  are  not  quite  in  point.  Few 
men's  minds  are  so  powerful  as  to  upset  the  balance  of 
their  faculties.  But  it  may  still  be  argued  that,  even  in  a 
class  far  below  the  great  leaders  of  thought,  the  tendency 
is  in  some  degree  to  sacrifice  general  constitutional  vigor 
to  the  development  of  special  talents.  The  University 
boat-race  is  bringing  before  our  minds  at  this  moment  the 
tiatural  tendency  of  our  system.  We  have  a  gre.at  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  value  of  bodily  health,  and  therefore  we  encour¬ 
age  one  set  of  young  men  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  physical  excelletice,  whilst  another  set  is  encouraged  to 
indulge  in  the  opposite  excess.  Competitive  examination 
brings  to  the  front  the  young  men  who  have  converteil 
themselves  into  machines  for  the  rapid  assimilation  of 
knowledge  ;  whilst  competition  in  athletic  pursuits  induces 
the  most  physically  vigorous  to  starve  their  brains  for  the 
sake  of  their  bodies.  Instead  of  an  army  of  lions  com¬ 
manded  by  asses,  to  which  profane  observers  eompared 
one  part  of  our  arrangements,  the  modern  ideal  would  seem 
to  be  a  .set  of  invalids  ruling  over  a  race  of  strong-bodied 
jiersons,  to  whom  it  would  be  uncivil  to  give  a  coarser 
name.  There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  limit  to  the  jiroeess. 
Great  lawyers  are  no'oriously  men  of  strong  constitution, 
for  the  simjde  reason  that  men  cannot  succeed  at  the  bar 
without  gieat  coiislitutioiial  strength.  Ui.til  we  have 
applied  the  competitive  system  with  much  greater  com¬ 
pleteness,  the  man  who  has  a  power  of  treading  on  his 
neighbor’s  toes  with  unceasing  energy,  who  is  thick-skinned, 
loud-voiced,  and  generally  capable  of  thrusting  other 
peojile  to  the  wall,  will  always  have  a  vast  advantage  in 
the  ojien  struggles  of  life.  Indeed,  competition  itself  re¬ 
quires  physical  strength,  though  it  may  be  that  it  also 
tempts  a  man  to  exhaust  himself  at  the  first  entrance  into 
life,  and  leaves  him  a  comparatively  poor  creature  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Assuming,  however,  that  we  are  still 
distant  from  the  day  when  such  methods  will  be  applied  to 
select  our  statesmen,  our  bishops,  and  our  chancellors,  we 
have  to  a  certain  extent  a  natural  guarantee  in  the  fact 
that  bodily  vigor  is  of  immense  advantage  in  every  profes¬ 
sion. 

Yet  the  guarantee,  such  as  it  is,  acts  rather  clumsily.  If 
it  keeps  out  the  feeble,  it  weakens  the  strong,  'fake,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  gre.at  Parliamentary  leader.  No¬ 
body  can  go  through  the  labor  of  such  a  career,  the  sitting 
up  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  the  incessant  excitement  of  recur- 
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ring  contests,  the  labors  of  office,  and  the  worryings  of  con¬ 
stituents  and  the  whole  race  of  interviewers  and  wire-pull¬ 
ers,  without  a  considerable  fund  of  strength  to  draw  upon. 
Unless,  therefore,  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  placidity  of  teni- 
pcranient.  or  of  amazing  energy,  the  chances  are  that  his 
temper  will  be  ruined  and  his  brain  enfeebled  by  his  un¬ 
healthy  course  of  life.  When  the  “  dietetics  of  the  soul,” 
or  whatever  the  science  may  l)e  called,  are  properly  un¬ 
derstood,  statesmen  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  bodily  training  a  little  more  completely.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  a  man  generally  works  on  till  his  physician  informs 
him  that  he  is  in  danger  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  then  | 
he  retires  to  recruit  himself  for  another  series  of  excessive  | 
exertions.  Now,  if  matters  were  better  arranged,  this  1 
alternative  would  be  avoided.  The  ministry  would  be  j 
put  through  a  course  of  training  at  least  as  carefully  as  the  1 
University  crew.  They  would  be  seen  every  day  taking  j 
their  morning’s  run  round  St.  James’s  Park,  the  newspa-  I 
pers  would  inform  us  which  of  them  had  showed  symptoms  ! 
of  thickness  of  the  wind,  and  which  was  pulled  up  .at  the  : 
end  without  a  hair  turned.  Their  diet  would  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  their  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  pre-  [ 
scribed  on  sanitary  grounds.  Of  course  every  man  of  ordi-  : 
nary  sense  attends  more  or  less  to  such  considerations,  and 
keeps  himself  in  tolerable  order  by  exercise  and  modera-  ! 
tion  in  food.  But  individual  eiforts  .at  a  rational  system  | 
are  not  allowed  for  in  the  public  regulations.  We  work  i 
our  ministers  to  death  without  considering  that  they  re-  , 
quire  as  much  care  as  cab-horses.  Whatever  care  they 
manage  to  take  of  themselves  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  the  recognized  system.  Instead  of  a  proper 
course  of  physical  training  being  provided  by  public  regu¬ 
lations,  it  has  to  be  attained,  if  attiiined  at  all,  by  the 
spontaneous  exertions  of  the  sufferers.  The  state  of  a 
minister’s  digestion  is  .at  least  as  important  as  the  state  of 
his  brain.  A  good  governor  .should  be  in  that  perfect  state  1 
of  health  described  in  Walker’s  “  Original,”  when  dirt 
actually  refuses  to  stick  to  him.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a 
most  exceptional  power  of  self-command,  nobody  could  even 
aim  at  such  a  result  under  the  ordin.ary  conditions  of  pub-  ! 
lie  life.  And  yet  who  can  count  up  the  evils  which  are  j 
produced  by  our  stupid  disregard  of  all  such  considera-  j 
tions  ?  Voltaire  remarks  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol-  ' 
omew  was  primarily  due  to  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  king 
to  digest  his  food.  How  much  of  the  distracted  state  of  j 
recent  legislation  has  been  produced  by  the  work  of  law-  j 
making  being  carried  on  when  the  brains  of  the  law-makers  I 
are  obscured  by  fumes  of  dinner,  and  their  lungs  disordered  I 
by  an  impure  atmosphere  ?  The  evil  is  one  which  every-  I 
body  recognizes  in  general  terms;  but  the  recognition  is  ! 
of  that  imperfect  kind  which  produces  no  corresponding 
fruit  in  action.  The  most  important  part  of  all  public  busi-  ! 
ness  is  probably  performed  by  men  whose  state  of  health  ! 
is  below  par,  and  at  hours  of  unusual  fatigue  and  obfusca¬ 
tion.  Everybody  who  is  accustomed  to  intellectual  work 
knows  the  importance  of  seizing  the  few  hours  during 
which  his  faculties  are  pcriectly  fresh,  and  he  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  load  of  heavy  matter  which  he  is  compelled 
to  drag  about  with  him.  But  in  practice,  legislation  of  all 
kinds  frequently  consists  in  first  reducing  some  hundreds 
of  gentlemen  to  a  condition  in  which  their  brains  are  work¬ 
ing  with  diminished  energy,  and  then  inducing  them  to 
catch  at  the  first  compromise  which  allows  them  to  escape 
from  a  dilemma  which  they  are  too  dull  to  solve  logically. 

“  If  you  want  to  hang  him,  hang  him  :  and  if  you  want  to 
let  him  go,  let  him  go ;  but,  for  God’s  sake,  let’s  get  out  of 
this!  ”  were  the  emphatic  last  words  of  the  celebrated  Cor¬ 
nish  juryman  ;  and  they  pretty  well  represent  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  decisions  are  taken  by  a  distracted  meeting 
of  any  kind.  Now  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  thorough  physical  health  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  should  no  more  set  people  to  decide 
difficult  points  of  legislation  when  they  are  necessarily  in  a  ' 
state  of  muddle,  than  you  should  set  a  man  to  row  a  raci- 
just  after  a  heavy  dinner.  The  work  which  is  done  well  is 
that  which  is  done  with  a  fresh  brain  and  a  svstem  not  I 
overloaded.  Our  present  system  seems  to  go  on  tie  hypoth-  I 
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esis  that  the  digestion  is  far  too  contemptible  a  thiniT  to 
be  t.aken  into  consideration  at  .all  Perhaps  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  about  what  we  might  expect  from  the  prem¬ 
ises  with  which  we  start. 


ANAGRAMS. 

“  L’anagrammk,”  s.ays  Richelet,  “  cst  une  des  plus 
grandes  inepties  de  I’esprit  humain :  il  faut  etre  sot  pour 
s’en  ainuser,  et  pis  que  sot  pour  en  faire.”  Though,  like 
most  things,  the  study  of  anagrams  may  be  decried  as  tri¬ 
fling,  it  is  certainly  difficult,  and  generally  pleasing.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  on  their  origin,  number,  nature,  com¬ 
position,  n.se,  and  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  not  out  of 
place  in  this  m.agazine. 

The  origin  of  anagr.ams  lies  in  obscurity  ;  their  author  is 
unknown.  That  the  art  of  composing  them  arose  .ainonir 
the  Hebrews  is  not  unlikely,  having  regard  to  the  venera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Hebrews  held  not  only  the  words  of  their 
language,  but  also  the  letters  composing  the  words,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  sacred  volumes.  “  Secret  myste¬ 
ries,”  say  the  Cabalists  —  those  mystic  preservers  of  a 
supposed  traditionary  teaching  —  “  are  woven  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  letters.” 

There  is  a  story  that  Lycophron,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  inventor  of  anagrams,  was  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  thence  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  art.  The 
Lycophron  of  France  was  Joannes  Auratus,  the  golden 
poet  who  anagramm.atized  his  own  name  into  “  Ars  en  nova 
vatis  ”  (“  Behold  the  new  art  of  the  bard  ”  ).  The  .art, 
however,  was  not  new,  as  we  may  suppose  the  writer  to 
have  well  known. 

The  use  of  anagrams  remains  yet  to  be  discovered,  unless 
it  is  supposed  to  be  that  their  composition  gives  acuteness 
to  the  mental  faculties ;  for  the  opinion  of  Artemidorus,  the 
philosopher,  that  they  conduce  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  may  be  rejected  as  a  visionary  idea.  For  their 
nature,  like  the  atoms  or  individual  bodies  of  Democritus, 
are  the  letters  of  an  an.agram,  from  which,  cast  by  fortune 
or  skill  into  various  relations  with  e.ach  other,  all  things  .are 
made. 

For  their  purpose,  though  it  should  be  said  that  the  in¬ 
nocent  diversion  of  anagrams  and  other  jeux  de  I’espril  pos¬ 
sesses  little  interest  for  a  serious  age,  which  loves  to  re.ad 
highly-spiced  romances,  it  suited  well  our  pre-goers,  who 
possessed  not  such  literary  advantages  as  ourselves. 

Anagrams,  besides  affording  pleasure  in  their  composi¬ 
tion,  were  sometimes  used  in  defence  as  a  kind  of  twm  de 
guerre.  And  though,  in  the  “  Scribleriad,”  anagrams  appear 
in  the  land  of  false  wit,  — 

But  with  still  more  disordered  march  advance, 

(Nor  march  it  seemed,  but  wild,  fantastic  dance,) 

The  uncouth  anagrams,  distorted  train, 

Shifting,  in  double  mazes,  o’er  the  plain,  — 

and  sour  critics  dislike  them,  “yet,”  says  the  venerable 
Camden,  and  after  him  Disraeli,  and  after  him  a  hundred 
others,  and  after  them  the  writer  of  the  present  paper,  “yet 
do  good  anagrams  yield  a  delightful  comfort,  and  pleasant 
motion  in  honest  minds.” 

Anagrams,  if  silence  on  any  subject  be  a  proof  of  its  dls- 
esteem,  have  now  little  honor.  They  are  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  but  in  books  of  riddles,  of  which  they  generally 
occupy,  if  any  space  be  devoted  to  them,  the  last  few  pages. 
But  in  their  case,  let  us  rather  suppose  no  news  to  be  good 
news,  and  that  they  still  occupy  tiiat  high  estate  in  the 
minds  of  some  fit,  though  few,  which  they  neld  when  Louis 
XIH.  bestowed  a  pension  of  1,200  livres  on  Thomas  Billon, 
an  acute  Provencal  who  had  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  their  construction,  with  the  title  of  “  Anagrammatist  to 
the  King ;  ”  and  when  such  historians  ns  Camden  the 
learned,  and  such  poets  as  Heywood,  disdained  not  to 
record  them,  or  to  compose  them  for  instruction  or  for 
amusement. 

“  This  dainty  device,  and  disport  of  wit  not  without  pleas¬ 
ure,”  says  Camden,  “  has  been  by  some  carried  to  an  excess. 
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ConsUtTinsf  names  as  (Hviiie  notes  ibr  foretelling  events, 
anil  attaching  themselves  to  the  dreams  of  Artemidorus 
and  of  the  Cahalists,  they  have  converted  Anagrammatism 
into  Onomantia,  or  an  art  of  fortune-telling  by  names.” 
Tlie  art  is,  indeed,  of  high  anthinity.  if  we  may  believe  the 
Rabbin,  who  say  that  an  esoterie  law  was  given  to  Moses, 
to  be  handed  down  in  the  posterity  of  certain  seventy  men, 
and  therefore  ealled  Cabala  or  traditional.  And  they  say 
that  this  law  was  nothing  but  a  volume  of  alphabetary  rev¬ 
olution,  or  aniigraminatism,  with  all  whieh  we  may  com¬ 
pare  the  well-known  Christian  jiarastich  or  acrostic  of 
ixeTS. 

If  an  art  is  to  be  commended  in  ])roportion  to  its  ditli- 
cultv  and  the  patienee  required  in  it,  the  art  of  anagrams 
mav  be  well  commended.  The  art  of  jiure  anagrams  is 
jpo'ken  of,  in  which  there  must  be  no  arbitrary  change  of 
letters,  or  licentious  innovations  in  orthography.  “  For,” 
as  Camden  deelares  in  his  Remains,  “  some  have  been  seen 
to  bite  their  pen,  scratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brow.s, 
bite  their  lips,  beat  the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  their 
names  were  fair  for  somewhat,  and  caught  nothing  therein.” 

For  the  definition,  an  anagram  is  a  word  or  words, 
formed  by  the  artifieial  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
given  word  or  words.  I  he  subjeet  of  the  anagram  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  proper  name ;  and  the  anagram  itself  most  fre¬ 
quently  presents  a  meaning,  complimentary  or  the  reverse, 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  Every  anagram 
so  much  the  nearer  approaches  perfection  as  it  is  the  further 
removed  from  license.  Those  who  attach  themselves  scru¬ 
pulously  to  the  rules  of  the  anagram,  permit  no  change, 
omission,  or  addition  of  letters  therein,  but  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  the  “  k,"  which  they  say  eanuot  challenge  the  right 
of  a  letter,  reipiire  the  letters  of  the  an.agram  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  those  of  its  subjeet.  Others  less  timid 
take  a  larger,  and  indeed  almost  |)octical,  license,  and  be¬ 
sides  occasionally  omitting  or  adding  a  letter,  think  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  writing,  when  they  find  such  a  change 
desinibie,  and  that  the  resulting  sense  falls  aptly,  e  for  re, 

B  for  10,  .1  for  z,  c  for  k,  and  vice  vema.  Anagrams  of  this 
formation  are  ealled  “impure.”  I^yeophron,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  one  of  the  Pleiads  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  has  left  us  two,  little  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  dark 
poem  “  Cassandra,”  and  of  the  most  obscure  writer  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  one  was  a  compliment  to  his  prince,  uko  id7.iTc>^  from 
Ilro^/ifu'of  (out  of  honey,  from  Ptolemy),  to  mark  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  ;  the  other  to  his  queen,  ’Apatvin/ 
(Arsinoe),  the  Greek  letters  of  which  name,  being  trans¬ 
posed,  form  iov^H^iaf  (the  violet  of  Juno).  Both  these 
anagrams  are  exact  or  pure.  Tzetzes,  the  interpreter  of 
Lyeophron,  tells  us  that  his  author  was  more  dear  to  Ptol¬ 
emy  for  his  anagrams  than  for  his  vcr.se.  After  Lyco- 
pliron,  some  other  Greeks  disported  themselves  in  these  “  lit¬ 
erary  trillings,”  to  borrow  an  appellation  from  Disraeli. 
Thus  we  have''ArX(ij  (Atlas),  the  old  all-wise  Titan  god, 
who  sustained  the  lolly  pillars  which  separated  earth  from 
heaven,  converted  into  ruXaf  (wretched),  which  well  he 
may  have  been  in  his  endurance.  And  no  inferior  moral 
lesson  to  that  of  the  sophist  Prodicus,  in  his  episode  of  the 
“  Choice  of  Hercules,”  did  lie  convey,  who,  out  of  ’aperij 
(virtue)  produced  Ipar^  (the  lovely).  Some  “  Epiciiri  tie 
grege  porcus  ”  must  have  discovered  the  anagram  of  i?xijidc 
(joyous)  in  hapd{  (warm). 

Not  the  worst  specimens  of  Greek  anagrammatizing  were 
those  composed,  one  by  Joannes  Auratus,  upon  the  name 
of  Him  who  was  “  brought  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,” 
’Ii7(Toif  (Jesus),  Si  fj  6i{  (Thou  art  the  sheep),  with  which 
compare  Taylor’s  Jebova  into  oveja  (sheep),  and  those  of 
Camden’s  good  friend  Utenhovius,  EAISaBMGA  (Elizabeth) 
into  0EA  BA2IAH  (the  goddess  queen),  and  EAiy’i(3fyi9  ij 
Boa/Pairoa  (Queen  Elizabeth)  into  /lamAfiac  Ai/Siif  (di¬ 
vine  dew  of  the  kingdom). 

E.xainples,  however,  of  Greek  anagrams  are  rare.  The 
best  arc  those  following :  Alexander,  being  about  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Troy,  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  Satyr  emerge 
from  a  dark  wood,  and  dance  before  him.  After  some 
trouble  he  caught  the  Satyr,  and  awoke.  On  consulting 


his  wise  men,  they  formed  from  the  (Jreek  word  lurvpot 
(Satyr),  these  words,  Tiyiof  au  (Tyre  is  thine).  The  next 
day  the  anagram  was  accomplished. 

So  Constantine,  son  of  Ileraelius,  being  prepared  for 
battle,  dreamed  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  “  Thessalonica.” 
This  he  tolil  to  one  of  his  attendants,  who,  repeating  the 
Greek  word  OcaaaAnvimiv  (Thessalonica)  slowly,  and  with 
|)ro|)er  pauses,  said.  Gif  uX7.tp  vUjjv  (Leave  the  victory  to 
another).  Constantine  took  no  heed  of  this  warning,  and, 
engaging  the  enemy  soon  alter,  was  defeated.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  an  instaitce  of  an  anagram,  as  there  is  no  dilfer- 
ent  arrangement  of  letters  ;  the  meaning  is  obtained  simply 
by  the  division  of  syllables.  Xor  is  it  exact,  as  one  letter 
is  omitted,  one  added,  and  one  changed. 

The  Romans  seem  altogether  to  have  ilespised  “  ana¬ 
grams,”  and  literary  toil  of  a  like  nature.  *■  I'urpe  est,” 
says  Martial,  “  dillieiles  habere  nugas,  et  stultus  labor  est 
ineptiarum.”  Latin  anagrams  are  generally  of  modern 
discovery.  So  we  have  from  Roma  (Rome),  Maro  and 
amor  (love)  ;  from  corpus  (body),  porcus  (pig)  ;  from  Ga- 
lenus  (Galen),  angelus  (angel) ;  and  from  logica  (logic), 
caligo  (darkness).  Of  these,  the  last  approaches  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  subject  more  nearly  than  that  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  There  are,  however,  among  the  Romans,  a  lew 
siiecimens  of  that  pseudo-anagram  referred  to  in  the  story 
of  Constantine,  which  consists  in  dividing  a  single  word 
into  two  or  more.  Such  is  the  riddle  of  the  god  Terminus, 
mentioned  by  Aldus  Gellius  in  his  twelfth  book  of“  Noctes 
Atticae.”  It  is  proposed  by  Gellius,  as  a  scirptis,  or  what 
the  Greeks  ealled  an  icnigma,  “  which  I  lately  found,”  he 
continues,  “ancient,  by  Hercules!  and  exceedingly  crafty, 
composed  in  three  iambic  verses ;  this  I  leave  unanswered, 
to  sharpen  the  conjectures  of  my  readers  in  their  investi¬ 
gation.”  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  instance  of  a  fash¬ 
ion,  now  much  in  vogue,  amongst  the  lower  order  of  jour¬ 
nals  and  magazines,  of  leaving  the  solution  to  the  next 
numlier. 

The  three  verses  are  these :  — 

Scmcl,  minusve,  an  bis  minus,  non  sat  scio. 

An  utruinipie  eorum,  ut  quondam  audivi  dicier, 

Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere. 

“  He,”  says  Gellius,  “  who  is  tired  of  investigating,  may 
find  the  ‘  answer’  in  the  second  book  of  M.  Varro  to  Mar- 
cellus  on  the  Latin  language.” 

The  “  answer  ”  is  Terminus,  a  species  of  anagram  from 
ter-minus.  Ovid  declares  that  all  the  crowd  of  gods  gave 
places  to  Jove,  except  Terminus,  who  held  his  ground.  So 
the  author  of  the  riddle  doubts  whether  it  was  once,  or  less, 
or  twice  less,  or  thrice  less  (ter-minus),  >.  e.,  the  two  foimer 
added  together;  who,  as  he  once  heai'i,  was  unwilling  to 
yield  even  to  King  Jove  himself.  And  so  “  sustineamus  ” 
gives  “  sustinea-mus.”  Pilate’s  question,  “  Quid  est  veri- 
tas  ?  ”  —  the  reply  being  contained  in  the  demand  —  was 
left  unanswered.  “  Est  vir  qui  adest.”  This  an  exact  and 
clever  anagram,  probably  composed  by  some  witty  Church¬ 
man. 

As  s[)ccimen8  of  the  Latin  anagrams  of  Daurot,  or 
Joannes  Auratus,  the  French  poet  above  mentioned,  the 
following  are  given.  From  Martinas  Basanerius,  a  cele¬ 
brated  astronomer  of  the  time,  “Musas  nubar  in  astris.” 
From  Claudius  Binetus,  a  lawyer  with  a  taste  lor  singing, 
“  Venis  tuba  dulcis.”  From  Edoardus  Mollaeeus,  an  elo¬ 
quent  judge,  “  De  ore  vivo  mella  sudas.”  His  own  name, 
“Joannes  Auratus,”  he  also  anagrammatized  thus:  “Ars 
vivet  annosa  ”  (“  My  art  will  live  long  ”). 

A  simple  but  clever  anagram  is  suggested  in  the  “Hymn 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  ”  in  the  following  verse,  which,  from  its 
setting,  the  French  would  call  a  gem  enchased  in  enamelled 
gold :  — 

Sumens  illud  Are, 

Gabrielis  ore, 

Eunda  nos  in  pace, 

Mutans  Evas  nomen  ! 

Which  may  be  represented  thus  : 

Ave  for  thy  title  claim. 

From  the  moutli  of  Gabriel 
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Ave  now  for  Eva’i  name, 

Making  us  in  |>cacc  to  dwell. 

Generally,  of  course,  anagrams  in  foreign  languages  must 
vanish  in  translation. 

A  copy  of  the  “  Jesuita  Vapulans  ”  (Lugtl.  Bat.,  1C35) 
has  written  ujKjn  a  fly-leaf  the  following  atiagrams,  all  of 
which  are  not  perfect,  on  Andreas  Uivetus. 

Veritas  res  nuda,  Sed  es  viti  varus, 

Sed  natiiru  cs  vir,  Sed  rare  vanitas, 

Vir  natiira  scdcs,  In  terra  siia  Dens, 

E  natiiWl  es  rndis,  Veni  sndas  terr.'i. 

Many  of  these  small  lines  present  sibylline  dillieultics,  by 
no  means  pro|)ortiotied  to  their  size  to  the  c.xegetist. 

As  a  contrast  to  them  we  have,  the  following  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  —  a  jmre  anagram,  telling  in  a  single  iitie 
her  utihappy  story  :  — 

Maria  Stcuarda  Seotoruin  regino.  Trusa  vi  regnis,  inortc 
aniara  eudo. 

Though  Addison  considers  the  rcgencr.ition  of  anagrams 
to  have  oeetirreil  in  the  times  of  “  monkish  ignorance,”  and 
thinks  it  no  wonder  that  the  monks  should  have  emjtloyed 
their  leisure  time,  of  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  had 
great  store,  in  the  composition  of  such  tricks  of  writing 
as  required  much  lime,  Imt  little  capacity,”  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  monks  were  in  any  way  famous  for  these  com¬ 
positions;  nor  was  Addison,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  dillicnlty 
attending  them,  or  the  ingenious  turns  they  frequently  dis- 

piay- 

There  is  a  specimen  of  anagrammatizing  iti  the  month  of 
October,  Ifi.'iS,  which  is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  must  have 
caused  the  <‘ompositor  considerable  toil. 

The  subject  is  the  *•  Tenth  Worthy,  or  that  most  highly- 
renowned  Worthy  of  Worthies,  (iliver,  late  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector.”  The  occasion  was  the  following,  expressed  in 
verse.  Sad  news  by  post  from  Albion  had  summoned  the 
author  to  know  what  mighty  planet  had  fallen,  leaving  the 
people  in  ilarkness.  Some,  considering  the  military  skill 
of  the  dead  man,  said  it  was  Mars ;  some  Jupiter,  as  he  was 
a  juvans  jtnier  to  three  nations.  The  poet  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  planet,  considers  Oliver  as  an  olive-branch 
of  peace,  and  with  many  compliments  to  him  anil  his  fam¬ 
ily,  introduces  the  following  anagrams,  in  English,  Latin, 
and  Welsli,  upon  his  name  In  English  :  “  O  welcom’  re¬ 
liver;”  “Rule  welcom’  Roy;”  “Com’  live  our  rule.” 
In  Latin  :  “  Cor  veruin  vel  sol  visu.”  In  WeL«h  :  “  Y  lieu 
mor  cower”  (“the  linn  so  true”);  “Lieu  cower  y  mor” 
(“the  true  se.a-lion  ”)  ;  “  Lieu  grea  o  Cymra”  (“the  la-st 
lion  of  Wales  ”).  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  Welsh 
language,  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  transla¬ 
tions  ;  indeed,  we  are  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  of  one 
of  the  two  first,  a«,  though  the  words  are  the  same,  a  new 
idea  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  second.  But  the  ana¬ 
grams  are  exact,  and  the  Latin  one  presents  a  happy  com¬ 
bination.  With  reg.ard  to  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  the  ana- 
grammatist  hovers  upon  the  verge  of  impoliteness,  “  Be 
comelier  with  zeal.”  Another  of  the  same  lady,  in  which 
*  is  written  for  z,  and  the  surname  is  spelt  with  one  /,  is 
not  ojren  to  the  same  objection  :  “  Chast’  love  be  iny  ride.” 
Bridget  Fleetwood,  a  member  of  the  family,  becomes  “  () 
tru’  gifled  beloved  ;  ”  and  Mary  Faulconbridge,  also  a 
member,  “  Go  main  careful  bride.”  'Ibis  last  is  not  exact 
by  the  addition  of  an  e  :  the  y  and  i  are  of  course  regarded 
as  interchangeable. 

Thomas  I  ley  wood  has  left  us  some  an.agrams  on  the 
names  of  certain  men  of  his  time.  One  on  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  Lord  Keejier  of  the  Great  Seal,  dedicated  to  him 
in  some  acrostic  verses,  “To  charm  out  sin;”  another 
rather  antiipiated,  “  O  hye  constant  mure.”  One  on  Lady 
Robert  Anna  Carre,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
“  Rarer  cannot  bear.”  One  on  that  “  worthy  and  most  re¬ 
ligious  knight.  Sir  Paul  Pindar,”  “Pray’r  in  D.  Paul.”  'The 
verses,  an  acrostic,  begin  thus :  — 

Sir  Paul,  of  all  that  ever  Iwarc  that  name. 

Yon  to  Saint  Paul  most  deare  arc,  and  may  claime 
Hare  priviledge  ;  (I  might  K.ay)  above  all 
Priority,  that  beare  the  name  of  Paul. 


Concluding  with  this  distich  :  — 

Saint  Paul  Sir  Paul  both  traveld  :  one  with  care 
To  build  Christ’s  Church  :  Paul’s  th’  other  to  repaire. 

It  is  as  well  for  the  anagrammatist  to  be  certain  of  the  cor. 
rect  way  of  spelling  the  name  which  he  intends  to  anagr.-im- 
inatize.  A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who  experienced 
a  great  failure  owing  to  a  want  of  care  in  this  respect. 
He  intended  to  compliment  a  lady  of  considerable  beauty 
to  whom  he  was  jmying  his  addresses.  Unable  to  ])iiri  hase 
fame  by  keen  iambics,  he  ventured  on  a  mild  ana'.Tam. 
'The  lady’s  name  was,  as  he  understood  it,  Elizabeth  Chum- 
ley.  Not  having  talents  sullicient  for  the  Elizabeth  —  over 
which  poor  word,  though  tortured  in  a  thousand  wavs,  a 
retrogriide  planet  still  seetned  to  hang,  —  he  eonsiden’d  it 
allowable,  not  being  a  strict  anagrammatist,  to  chatige  it  into 
“  Bess.”  Having  confined  himself  in  his  study  for  several 
months,  in  spite  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  by  dint  of  unwea¬ 
ried  toil,  he  at  last  reached  the  promised  land.  His  atiagnim 
was  this,  “  Angel  best  liUmley.”  'The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  the  last  word  is  a  trifle  too  like  the  original,  having  be¬ 
sides  no  decided  meaning,  and  the  letters  of  the  first  word 
are  not  found  in  the  remaining  subject  (“ch  ”).  'The  gem 
was,  however,  set  in  an  enchased  setting  possessing  a  poetic 
character,  and  necessarily  of  the  lover’s  own  composi¬ 
tion  :  — 

Stanza  I.  Stanza  II. 

Most  divine !  adorable  of  Angel ! 

women ! 

Bess  Chumley ! 

Accept  the  following  slight 
tribute  of  undy¬ 
ing  atfeetion,  and  heartfelt 
love 

From  me,  “  best  Lumlcy.” 

IJpoii  presenting  this  child  of  his  imagination  to  his  lady, 
the  reader  may  imagine  his  chagrin  and  disgust  when  he, 
that  “  homo  iniserrimaj  patientim,”  was  told  by  her  with  some 
asperity  that  her  surname  was  not  Chumley  but  Choliuon- 
dely.  “  Ibi  omnis  efl'usus  labor.”  The  writer  is  said  to 
have  soon  afterwards  lost  his  senses,  which  had  heen  con¬ 
siderably  impaired  by  the  composition  of  his  anagram. 

With  this  story  may  be  compared  Disraeli’s  story  of 
Frenzelius,  a  German  who  prided  himself  u|)on  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  name  of  every  eminent  person  who  died  in  his  time 
by  an  anagram;  but  is  said  to  have  experienced  such 
mortal  throes  during  their  composition  that  he  seemed  to 
share  in  the  last  jiangs  of  the  dead  he  helped  to  make  illus¬ 
trious. 

The  old  word  for  anagram  was  anagramniatism.  The 
diHerence  between  them  seemed  to  be  this,  that  anagram¬ 
niatism  refers  rather  to  the  work  of  transposition  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  a  word,  while  anagram  signifies  the  result  of  such 
transposition.  So  epigram  signifies  the  thing  inscribed,  and 
not  the  work  of  inscription.  The  English  word  inscription, 
by  the  way,  has  the  meaning  of  inscript. 

The  numerical  anagrams  of  the  Italians,  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  English  chronograms,  are  the  Greek 
iau^iriipot ;  in  which  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  two 
words  or  sets  of  words  is  the  same.  'J’he  reader  will  under¬ 
stand  that  in  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  letters  served  to  ex¬ 
press  numbers. 

These  iainlin^oi  are  mentioned  by  Gellius.  They  were 
considered  by  him  with  disfavor.  A  ijuantity  of  them 
were  brought  to  him  by  a  learned  friend,  in  a  book  which 
he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  the  liorn  of  Aehelous, 
filled  with  first-fruits  for  Plenty  by  the  Naiads,  and  shut 
himself  up  that  he  might  read  it  without  interruption.  But 
the  book  contained,  “Oh,  -lupitcr!  a  mere  collection  of 
strange  tales ;  such  as  who  was  the  first  called  a  gramm.v 
rian,  and  wherefore  Tcleinachus  reposing  touched  not  Pisis- 
tratiis  reposing  near  him  with  his  hand,  but  raised  him  from 
sweet  sleep  by  a  kick  with  his  heel.  There  also  were  writ¬ 
ten  down  the  iaoxl’j/pot  or  equinumeral  verses  of  Homer,  and 
his  acrostics.  These  and  many  other  such  things  were 
contained  in  this  book.” 

So  Aiz/rayopaf  (Ueraagoras)  was  complimented  with  the 
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term  Tw/tHf  (pest).  The  sum  of  the  numbers  expressed  by 
the  letters  in  the  two  names  being  identical  and  ecjual  420. 
A ‘‘stingless  jest”  in  the  opinion  of  Southey,  and  showing 
the  malice  nather  than  the  wit  of  the  satirist.  So  Ileliodo- 
russavs  that  the  Nile  is  nothing  else  than  the  year,  founding 
bis  o|>inion  on  tlie  fact  that  the  numbers  c.xpresscd  by  the 
letters  of  the  NttAof,  Nile,  are  in  Greek  arithmetic,  N  =  50  ; 
E=:5;  1  =  10;  A  =  .10  ;  0=70;  2  =  200;  and  these 
(inures  make  uj)  together  3C5,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that  N«?a)f  is  not 
a  word  of  Greek  origin.  Arteinidorus,  in  his  interpretation 
of  dreams,  warns  us  to  beware  of  forming  our  in- 

correetly,  lest  being  deceived  we  become  inglorious.  A 
certain  man,  he  says,  hay  sick,  anil  dreamed  that  one  called 
Pi?o  appeared  to  him.  An  oneirophant  e.xplained  this  of 
sure  felicity,  and  that  the  sick  person  would  live  for  ninety 
yeas  longer,  framing  his  conjectures  from  the  first  syllable 
of  I’iso  written  in  Greek  character,  which  presents  the 
nimiher  UO.  Nevertheless,  lie  who  had  seen  Piso  died  soon 
after,  of  the  very  sickness  under  which  he  then  labored. 
For  Piso  had  seemed  to  present  to  him  ointments,  which 
for  a  sick  man  was  of  evil  omen,  as  with  them  they  anoint 
the  dead.  The  dream  of  the  sailor  is  unlike  to  this.  For 
to  him  asking  in  his  dream  whether  he  should  come  to 
Rome,  a  [diantasm  answered  *•  No  !  ”  u.sing  the  Greek  word 
oi’.  Yet  he  arrived  there  in  450  days.  For  it  was  all  the 
f.ame,  whether  the  phantasm  had  told  him  this  number,  or 
the  letters  which  signified  it.  The  reason  of  inferiority  of 
numbers  is  assigned  by  some  for  the  vietory  of  Hector  over 
Patroclus,  and  of  Achilles  over  Hector. 

Ill  D.iniel  and  Deborah  Dove,  written  with  considerable  ^ 
license  in  Greek  spelling,  the  worthy  “  doctor  ”  found  the 
prime  number  70 1.  Herein  was  a  mystery.  There  could 
be  no  division  between  himself  and  his  wife.  They  would 
continue  to  be  in  all  respects  as  they  had  been  “  duaj 
.miiua:  in  earne  una,”  two  persons  with  but  one  disposi¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  doctor  remembered  that  1701  was 
the  year  of  their  marriage,  supplying  the  deficient  thou¬ 
sand  with  two  M’s  for  marriage  and  matrimony,  he  be¬ 
came  delirious  with  joy,  which  the  resemblanee  between 
“  marriage  ”  and  “  matrimony,”  urged  by  hostile  critics, 
diminished  not  a  tittle. 

D.iniel  Dove  c.xtraeted  the  (juintcssencc  of  his  own  name, 
finding  the  mournful  result,  “  leaden  void,”  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  inajipropriate  as  that  of  Marguerite  do  Valois, 
“de  vertu  royal  image.”  Another,  “  vel  dona  dei,”  pre¬ 
sented  the  faint  semblance  of  a  less  unhappy  meaning. 
H.id  one  letter  of  Dove  been  changed,  he  might  have  lie- 
come  “  Ovid.”  Thus  he  felt  like  the  man  whose  lottery 
ticket  was  next  in  number  to  the  1 20,000  prize.  “  Such  a 
superstition,”  says  Southey,  “  has  been  and  ever  will  be 
latent  in  the  most  rational  of  men.”  So  Barton  believed 
there  was  some  secret  power  and  virtue  in  names.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  for  this  idea,  the  same  name  makes  both 
good  and  evil,  as  in  the  ease  of  Kleanor  Davies,  the  wife  of 
the  jioet,  and  the  Cassandra  of  her  age.  Having  formed 
the  impure  anagram  “  Ueveal,  ()  D.iniel”  on  her  name, 
she  made  herself  the  organ  of  prophecies  disagreeable  to 
the  government,  a  proceeding  which  nothing  could  check, 
but  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  (juiver :  “  Dame 
Eleanor  Davies,”  i.  c.,  “  never  so  mad  a  lailie.”  Upon  this 
being  sent  to  her  by  an  obliging  friend,  who  had  the  inter¬ 
est  of  peace  at  heart,  she  retired  into  private  life,  eea.sed 
from  her  charming  agony,  and  her  voice  was  heard  no 
more.  So  Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his  “  Institutions  ”  printed 
at  Sir.asburg  in  153D,  calls  himself  Aleuinus,  the  anagram 
ofCalvinus,  and  the  name  of  a  person  of  some  learning  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  contributing  greatly  to  its  resto¬ 
ration  in  that  .age.  But  Fran9ois  llabelais  (Alcofribas 
Nasier),  in  whose  name,  written  in  Latin,  Calvin  had 
found  *■  rabie  laisus,”  found  for  him,  en  recanche,  an  ana¬ 
gram  of  (piite  an  opposite  chartieter,  ‘‘  Jan  Cul.” 

Tliere  are  several  happy  anagrams  in  French,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  that,  historically  just  in  sense,  of  the  so-called 
daughter  of  the  Orleans  apothecary,  the  charming  ”  Marie 
Touehet,”  mistress  of  Charles  IX.  *‘Je  eharme  tout.” 

Of  Pierre  de  Itonsard,  “  rose  de  Pindare,”  wherein,  by  an 


acquitas  prietoria,  the  omission  of  two  r’s  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  eleg.ance  of  the  resulting  sense.  Of  t'rere  Jacques 
Clement,  the  assassin  of  Henri  III.,  “  C’est  I’enfer  qui  m’a 
cree.”  Of  Louis  de  Boucherat,  chancellor,  “  Est  la  bouche 
dll  roi.”  That  of  Pierre  Coton,  .Tesuit  and  confessor  of 
Henri  IV.,  “  Perce  ton  roi,”  is  undeserved,  and  therefore, 
worthless.  Of  Pilatre  du  Hosier,  an  aeronaut  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  from  his  balloon  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1 785,  “  Tu  es  proie  de  Pair.”  The  re.ader  who  cares  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  anagram  will  find  an  r  omitted.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  inexact.  In  the  next  an  »  will  be  found  added. 
Louis  Quatorsieme,  roi  de  Fr.ance  et  de  Navarre,  “  Va, 
Dieu  eonibndr.a  Parmce  qui  oser.a  le  resister.”  The  temp¬ 
tation  to  add  or  subtract  a  letter  in  the  case  of  a  lengthy 
anagram,  successful  only  if  such  addition  or  subtraction  is 
made,  must  be  almost  irresistible ;  but  the  anagram  as  an 
anagram  is  sjioiled. 

An.agrams  are  sometimes  employed  in  heraldry.  The 
House  of  Loraine  be.ars  les  “  alcrions  ”  or  eaglets.  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  ashamed  of  his  father  the  cobbler,  ehanged  his 
name  into  Verniettes.  In  which  Saurin  discovered,  what 
the  author  probably'  least  intended,  “  Tu  te  renies.” 

So  when  Bonaparte  came  inio  power,  the  words  La 
Revolution  Fran^aise  produced  this  anagram,  “  Un  Corse 
la  finira.”  But,  in  1815,  party  spirit  discovered  in  the 
same  words  “  La  France  vent  son  roi.”  Both  these  ana¬ 
grams  are,  however,  though  witty,  ine.xact. 

The  Cabalists  among  the  Jews  are,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  what  has  been  said  above,  mighty  in  ana¬ 
grams.  The  third  part  of  their  art,  which  they  call  Tke- 
mura,  or  change,  is  concerned  with  nothing  but  the  process 
of  making  them.  By  them  they  find  many  mysterious  hid¬ 
den  and  extraordinary  senses  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ. 
Out  of  Noah,  by  transposition  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  they 
obtain  “  grace  ;  ”  and  out  of  “  Messiah,”  “  and  he  will  re¬ 
joice.”  These  examples  are  some  of  the  most  simple,  and 
of  those  not  revolting  to  the  Christian  reader. 

The  Cab.alists,  it  may  be  said  en  passant,  have  many 
conceits  of  this  kind.  Out  of  the  letters  forming  the  word 
”  man  ”  they  compose  “  benediction,”  and  out  of  those 
forming  “  woman,”  “  a  cur.se.”  With  this  we  may  compare 
their  anagram  of  “  Va:  ”  from  “  Eva,”  because,  they  say, 
she  was  the  cause  of  all  our  woes.  Such  misogynistic  con¬ 
trivances  come  meetly  from  the  mouths  of  those,  a  part 
of  whose  thanksgivings  in  their  order  for  daily  prayer  was 
once  wont  to  be,  “  Blessed  art  Thou,  that  Thou  hast  not 
made  me  a  woman,  ()  Lord  our  God.” 

'Pile  number  of  changes  which  may  be  formed  out  of  any 
given  word  is  easily  found  by  the  mathematical  doctrine 
of  permutations.  In  the  mystic  words  of  the  Kabbala, 
“  Two  letters  build  two  houses,  three  letters  builil  si.x 
houses,  four  build  four-and-twenty  houses,  five  build  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  houses,  six  build  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  houses  ....  Go  forth  and  imagine  what  neither 
the  mouth  is  able  to  speak  nor  the  ear  is  able  to  hear.” 
(Ch.  iv.  Mishna  iv.) 

German  anagrams  are  comparatively  r.are.  They  may 
be  said,  from  the  specimen  mentioned  by  Wheatley,  to  lie 
as  poor  as  they  are  rare.  This  is  the  specimen.  At  the 
general  peace  of  1814,  a  portion  of  Saxony  fell  to  the  share 
of  Prussia.  Tlie  king,  to  commemorate  this  addition  to  his 
kingdom,  issued  a  new  coinage  of  ri.x-dollars,  with  the 
name  ein  Iteichslkaler.  The  Saxons,  by  that  collateral 
species  of  anagram  liefbre-mentioned,  divided  this  word 
into  ein  Reich  stahl  er  (he  stole  a  kingdom).  So  the 
French  in  La  Sainte  Alliance  found  La  Sainle  Canaille, 
The  derivations  of  I.ehen  (life)  from  Nebel  (a  cloud),  and 
of  Sar;/  (a  cotlin)  from  Gras  (grass),  are  simply  palin¬ 
dromes. 

Italian  anagrams  are  still  rarer  than  German.  If  in  the 
one  following  the  lady  subject  was  as  beautiful  as  the  ana- 
gr.am  is  hapfiy,  she  must  have  been  indeed  a  cynosure  for 
ncighlioring  eyes.  Anna  Dudlmia,  E  la  nwlu  Diana.  In 
this,  there  is  a  diairesis  of  the  diphthong,  which  is  allowed 
even  in  the  pure  an.agrain. 

Anagrams  have  been,  we  have  already  said,  frequently 
used  as  noms  de  guerre.  So  Voltaire  is  derived  from 
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Arouet  1.  j.  or  Arouel  le  jeune.  “  Frip,”  the  sif^nature  of 
Jean  Paul  Friedric-h  Richter,  is  an  anagram  of  his  initials. 
So  W.  Jordan  wrote  for  the  Literary  Gazette  under  the 
title  of  W.  J.  Andre.  Another  celebrated  poet  known,  like 
Voltaire,  to  few  but  by  his  tiom  de  plume,  was  Bryan  Wal¬ 
ler  Procter,  whose  name  was  metamorj)hosed  by  an  imj)ure 
anagrammatism  into  “  Barry  Cornwall,  poet,”  or  “  toper,” 
whichever  qualification  may  be  preferred. 

Retrograde  anagrams,  or  those  formed  by  the  reading 
the  letters  backwards,  belong  to  the  species  of  palindromes 
or  KapKivot.  Of  these  we  have  an  example  in  “  deliver  ” 
from  “  reviled.  ’  >  Anagrams  with  a  retrograde  meaning 
are  presented  to  us  in  “  untie  ”  from  “  unite,”  in  ‘‘  real 
fun  ”  from  “  funeral,”  “  love  to  ruin  ”  from  “  revolution,” 
and  in  “  repel,”  which  is  also  a  palindrome,  from  ”  leper.” 
Many  more  might  be  added,  were  it  not,  in  the  words  of 
Lamennais,  “  triste  de  s’ennuyer,  pour  ennuyer  les  autres.” 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  flourished  an  eminent 
physician,  who  was  so  bad  a  tradesman,  anil  withal  so  wise 
a  man,  as  to  declare  ruthless  war  against  tight-lacing,  etc., 
as  regards  ladies,  and  oveidceding,  etc.,  as  regards  gentle¬ 
men.  This  child  of  light  gave  his  opinions,  of  a  sour  sort, 
in  unvarnished  language,  and  would  sooner  ofl'end  the 
fashionable  sensibilities  of  a  patient  than  tell  a  lie.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  eccentricities,  he  managed  to  obtain 
and  secure  a  large  numlwir  of  patients,  some  one  of  whom, 
irritated  by  his  moral  roughness,  and  unpolished  expres¬ 
sions,  probably  invented  the  anagram  which  exists  upon 
his  name.  John  Abernethy  was  metamorphosed  into 
“Johnny  the  Bear.”  Even  “  Ursa  Major,”  says  Southey, 
“would  not  dispute  his  title.  Has  any  one  who  knows 
‘Johnny  the  Bear  ’  heard  his  name  thus  anagrammatized 
without  a  smile  ?  We  may  be  sure  he  smiled  and  growled 
at  the  same  time  when  he  first  heard  it  himself.” 

Of  the  legion  of  complimentary  anagrams  on  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  which  have  been  composed  by  hungry 
and  needy  “  anagram-mongers,”  as  the  Water  Poet  calls 
them,  who  was  himself  no  bad  example  of  the  class,  no 
mention  has  been  made.  They  possessed  little  interest 
for  any  bot  the  persons  whose  names  they  ornamented,  and 
the  composers  whom  their  fair  seeming  nourished  with 
bread.  Out  of  this  class,  however,  we  must  except  Mr. 
Tash,  “  an  especial  man  in  this  faculty,”  who  anagramma¬ 
tized  Lord  Bacon’s  name  thus,  — 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper, 

Is  born  and  elect  for  a  rich  8|>eaker  — 

on  account  of  the  goodness  of  this  anagram,  and  him  who 
wrote  — 

John  Wilson  anagr.  John  Wilson. 

Oh  change  it  not  no  sweeter  name  or  thing 
Throughout  the  world  within  our  ears  shall  ring  — 

on  account  of  its  heterodox  politeness. 

There  are,  doubtless,  still  many  anagrammatists  silver- 
tongued,  and  witty  enough  to  convert  Benlowes  into  Be- 
nevolus,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Pope ;  that  the  “  poor 
gentleman  to  verify  their  anagram  may  spend  his  estate 
upon  them.” 

Anagrams  are  not  uncommon  on  tombs.  For  certain 
minds,  as  has  been  before  observed,  anagrams  contained  a 
religious  importance.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are, 
one  on  Alaria  Arundel,  “  Man  a  dry  laurel,”  and  another 
on  an  old  lady  of  sixty-six,  who  lies  buried  in  Taplow 
church,  and  has  this  somewhat  inappropriate  ana<rram  in¬ 
scribed  upon  her  tomb :  Hester  Mansfield,  “  Mars  fled  in 
thee.  I  he  pagan  god,  it  would  appear,  from  some  dog¬ 
gerel  that  is  sulyoined,  fled  before  her  when  lecturing  on 
true  charity.  The  anagram  of  John  Bunyan  (Nu  hony  in 
a  B),  composed  bv  himself,  presents  a  striking  example  of 
a  victory  over  orthographical  difficulties. 

The  impure  anagrams  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  who 
was  found  murdered  on  the  south  side  of  Primrose  Hill, 
“  By  Rome’s  rude  finger  die,”  “  I  find  murder’d  by  rogues,” 

>  AWn  to  thw  are  word*  which  ate  the  mme  whether  read  backwards  er 
“  01«nel*,”  chosen  by  the  Ute  Mr. 
vQ&rles  Qnot  {  fo  luecuSi  malum,  oro,  ate. 
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the  pure  ones  of  Horatio  Nelson,  “  Honor  est  a  Nile,”  and 
of  William  Noy,  the  proposer  of  ship-money,  “  I  movl  in 
law,”  may  serve  for  mnemonic  references  —  to  the  student 
of  English  history. 

Fuller  concludes  the  life  of  John  Whitgift,  that  mirror  of 
prelates,  largely  written  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  with 
an  impure  anagram,  in  respect  of  his  mild  proceedinirj 
upon  his  name,  Joannes  Whitegifteus,  “  Non  vi  egit,  favet 
Jesus.”  And  a  man  of  entirely  different  complexion  of 
life,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Hymena'i,  has  not  thought  an 
anagram  unworthy  of  his  learning.  Juno  is  discovered  in 
the  clear  ajther,  sitting  on  a  throne,  her  attire  rich  and 
queenlike,  a  white  diadem  on  her  head,  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  timbrel,  and  at  her  golden  feet 
a  lion’s  hide.  Around  her  the  spirits  of  the  air  make 
music,  and  Reason  thus  addresses  the  audience  in  her 
introduction  :  — 

And  see  where  Juno,  whose  great  name 

Is  Unio,  in  her  anagram. 

Displays  her  glittering  state  and  ehair,  etc. 

The  following  anagram  on  “  Egypt’s  favorite,”  by  Sir  F. 
Hubert,  is  of  a  consolatory  character :  — 

And,  Joseph,  though  thy  sufferings  be  most  great. 

Yet  thinke  upon  the  letters  of  thy  name  : 

Whieh  being  inverted,  bring  some  comfort  yet. 

For  [Hope  is]  is  [Joseph],  his  anagrame. 

Of  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  was  written  :  — 

His  brows  need  not  with  laurel  to  be  bound. 

Since  in  his  name  with  “  lawrel  ”  he  is  crowned. 

» 

In  “  Maunder’s  Treasury,”  “  her  most  gracious  Majesty, 
Alexandrina  Victoria,”  is  transformed  into  “  Ah,  my  e.\- 
travaganl,  joco-serious,  radical  minister ;  ”  with  whieh 
absurdity  may  be  compared,  to  its  honor,  the  anagram  on 
Florence  Nightingale,  “  Flit  on,  cheering  angel.”  The 
following  quaint  conceits  have  all  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  to  whose  inuenuity  in  seeking  words  in  words  we 
have  been  much  indebted  in  the  present  pa])er  :  Lawyers 
(sly-ware) ;  matrimony  (into  my  arm)  ;  melodrama  (made 
moral) ;  Old  England  (golden  land) ;  soldiers  (lo  1  I 
dress) ;  solemnity  (yes,  Milton) ;  poorhouse  (O !  sour 
hope)  ;  telegraph  (great  help)  ;  Notes  and  Queries  (0 ! 
send  in  a  request) ;  understanding  (red  nuts  and  gin) ; 
sweetheart  (there  we  sat) ;  charades  (hard  case) ;  and 
catalogue  (got  as  a  clue).  Such  are  the  tjuirks  and  (juiddi- 
ties  of  modern  literature,  which  might  have  puzzled  the 
old  Cabiri. 

But  let  us  conclude  in  the  terms  of  the  learned  Camden: 
“  It  is  time  to  stay,  for  some  of  the  sour  sort  begin  to 
laugh  at  these,  when  as  yet  they  have  no  better  insight  in 
anagrams  than  wise  Sieur  Gaulard,  who  when  he  heard  a 
gentleman  report  that  he  was  at  a  supper,  where  they  had 
not  only  good  company  and  good  cheer,  but  also  savory 
epigrams  and  fine  anagrams;  he  returning  home,  rated 
and  belouted  his  cook  as  an  ignorant  scullion  that  never 
dressed  or  served  up  to  him  either  epigrams  or  anagrams. 
And  as  for  these  sour  surfings,  they  are  to  be  commended 
to  Sieur  Gaulard,  and  he  with  them  jointly  to  their  cooks 
and  kitchen-stuff.” 


EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MUSICIAN. 


BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


I.  THE  FIRST  EPISODE  BEGINS. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  merrier  company 
in  the  world  than  the  little  knot  of  musicians  gathered 
round  the  well-beloved  Ogliostro,  court  pianist  and  musical 
director  to  the  smallest  potentate  in  Germany.  He  was  a 
planet  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  his  satellites  were  small 
moons  by  comparison  ;  yet  as  the  moons  were  all  of  a  size, 
and  the  planet  enormous,  no  one  seemed  out  of  his  proper 
place.  'There  was  everything  to  make  fife  pleasant  —  abun- 
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d»nce  of  music,  agreeable  women,  ease,  and  variety.  All 
were  contented  with  poverty  from  the  sovereign  downwards, 
and  .as  luxuries,  so  called,  were  not  to  be  had,  superHuous 
means  wouldonly  have  been  an  incumbrance.  Very  likely 
tbini's  have  changed  by  this  time,  and  that  bloom  of  virginal  | 
simplicity  has  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  little  capital 
forever ;  but  twenty-five  years  ago  the  era  of  innovation  had 
not  set  in.  Then  the  world  lived  as  it  liked  without  getting  | 
into  debt.  Take  our  musician  for  example.  His  salary  w.as  ; 
exactly  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  when  he  conde-  I 
scenJed  to  receive  money  from  his  pupils,  he  .accepted  a  | 
Prussian  thaler  for  a  lesson,  and  no  more.  He  gave  choice  j 
little  banquets,  recollected  his  friends’  birthdays,  and  never  i 
forgot  the  children’s  Christmas-trees.  He  w!is  always  pur¬ 
chasing  new  music  and  new  musical  instruments.  He 
imoke(l  cigars  from  morning  till  night.  And,  over  and 
ibove  these  current  expenses,  he  found  means  of  helping 
many  a  deserving  pupil  to  London  or  Paris.  Tliis  is  what 
a  generously  disposed  —  nay,  a  rather  extravagant  —  per¬ 
son  could  do  upon  an  income  of  not  much  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  in  this  small  German  st.ate,  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

This  story  opens  in  the  height  of  the  musical  season  — 
that  is  to  say',  in  the  spring  —  when  life  was  preeminently 
Cray  and  busy  in  the  little  capital.  An  event  was  sure  to 
happen  .at  such  times ;  either  a  new  opera  was  brought  out 
under  the  Maestro’s  auspices  —  for  thus  our  beloved  Ogli- 
ostro  was  called  —  or  some  prima  donna  just  alighted  like 
a  bird  to  sing  aw.iy  all  hearts,  then  fly  off,  or  the  latest 
production  of  the  musician  himself  enticed  celebrated 
critics  and  connoisseurs  to  visit  us.  E.ach  season  seemed 
more  attractive  than  the  last,  which  was  most  likely  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  be 
pleased. 

The  Maestro  was  now  thirty  years  old.  He  looked  much  ! 
older,  as  it  behooved  him  to  do,  firstly',  because  the  two 
oung  princesses,  daughters  of  the  reigning  house,  were 
is  pupils  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  h.ad  a  sprinkling  of 
sentimental  young  Poppenheimers  among  his  ordinary  pu¬ 
pils,  in  whom  he  found  it  necess.ary  to  inspire  reverence  as 
well  as  affection.  So,  though  a  vain  man,  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  disfigure  him.self  by  we.aring  his  h.-iir  long, 
a  coat  of  eccentric  pattern,  and  spectacles.  In  spite  of 
these  devices  he  was  universally  acknowled'^ed  to  be  be¬ 
witching.  And  he  was  a  little  wild.  Hitherto  his  esca- 

Cades  had  been  of  a  harmless  nature,  but  when  a  man  is 
Bwitching  as  well  as  wild,  what  may  or  may  not  be  e.\- 
pected  of  him  V 

So  thought  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  being  a  man  of  rigid 
morality,  as  well  as  an  ardent  lover  of  art,  was  at  times 
almost  distracted  by  anxiety  concerning  his  favorite.  He 
prided  himself  upon  his  Court  being  the  seat  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  virtues ;  and  having  a  Duchess  as  rigid  as  himself,  and 
a  young  family  of  Princes  and  Princesses  growing  up,  he 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  Bohemia  outside  the  palace 
doors.  Now  the  ruling  spirit  of  this  Bohemia  was  the 
Maestro,  as  the  Grand  Duke  knew  well  enough,  and  if  he 
once  broke  loose  from  the  social  bonds  that  had  hitherto 
restrained  him,  there  was  no  saying  how  far  Bohemia  might 
encroach  upon  other  territory. 

Again,  there  was  a  mystery  about  the  man,  which  troub¬ 
led  his  royal  master;  he  had  sprung  from  the  earth  like  the 
ancient  Greeks,  for  all  any  one  knew  to  the  contrary ;  he 
owned  that  his  name  had  been  assumed  because  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  musical  sound  he  found  in  it,  but  what  he  was  really 
called,  whence  he  came,  and  to  what  nationality  he  be¬ 
longed,  he  had  never  said.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  fascinations  and  his  extraordinary  gifts,  the  Grand 
Duke  felt  a  little  .afraid  of  him. 

Having  in  vain  tried  various  expedients  to  tame  this  per- 
lexing  creature,  he  at  last  hit  upon  one  which  he  flattered 
imself  was  sure  to  succeed.  So  one  day,  when  the  two 
young  Princesses,  Irma  the  Melancholy  and  Feodora  the 
Mischievous,  as  they  were  familiarly  called  by  the  loyal 
Poppenheimers,  had  finished  their  music-lessons  —  Irma  in 
tears  at  her  master’s  rendering  of  a  certain  piece  of  Schu¬ 
bert,  Feodora  falling  behind  their  attendant  governess  to 


make  her  scream  by'  putting  a  pet  kitten  on  her  neck  — 
Ogliostro  was  summoned  to  his  .oovereign’s  presence. 

“My  good  Herr  Direktor”  (this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  Court  always  addressed  him),  “  I  have  something  very 
important  to  say  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  prove 
of  a  painful  nature.”  As  if  anything  a  friendly  (irand 
Duke  might  say  could  possibly  prove  of  a  disagreeable  na¬ 
ture  1  The  Maestro  merely  bowed  and  smiled. 

The  Prince  went  on  :  — 

“  When  a  man  gets  to  be  your  age,  my  good  Herr  Di¬ 
rektor,  and  especially  when  he  attaches  himself  to  a  Court 
like  my  own,  which,  without  self-exaltation,  I  may  stylo 
the  throne  of  purity  and  the  domestic  aflections,  it  is  his 
wisest  course  —  indeed,  it  is  his  clear  duty  —  to  m.arry.” 

The  musician  had  long  expected  something  of  this  sort, 
and  met  the  Duke’s  scrutinizing  look  with  the  same  assent¬ 
ing  bow  and  smile  as  before. 

“Marriage,”  pursued  the  Prince,  “if  it  can  be  said  to 
do  nothing  else,  makes  a  man  a  respectable  member  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  may  make  him  the  happiest  of  men  —  or  the 
reverse  —  but  at  least  it  achieves  the  end  of  making  him 
respectiible.  I  believe  the  Herr  Direktor  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  ?  ” 

Again  a  bow  and  a  smile  were  Ogliostro’s  only  answer. 

“  And  in  choosing  a  wife,”  the  Duke  went  on,  “  a  man’s 
first  duty  is  not  to  select  the  youngest  or  the  fairest,  or 
the  most  chiirming  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  but  the  one 
who,  by  virtue  of  social  position,  age,  and  character,  most 
eflectually  makes  him  respectable,  settles  him  in  life,  in 
fact,  and  —  forgive  me  for  the  personal  allusion  —  when  he 
is  a  genius,  corrects  those  erratic  tendencies  which  are 
among  its  most  m.arked,  its  most  pleasing,  but,  alas  I  its 
most  dangerous  characteristics !  ” 

The  musician  knew  what  was  coming  next,  but  did  not 
betr.ay  his  feelings,  and  the  Duke  went  on  briskly :  — 

“  Among  the  ladies  who  have  the  honor  of  the  Grand 
Duchess’s  acquaintance  there  is  none  more  distinguished 
for  solidity  of  mind,  and  those  charms  of  character  which 
are  not  the  less  valuable  because  they  do  not  lie  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  than  the  Friiulein  Kambell-Sonnenschein.  Descended 
on  her  mother’s  side  from  a  good  Scotch  family,  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  accustomed  to  the  best  society  from 
her  infancy,  it  is  an  alliance,  my  good  Herr  Direktor,  which 
would  do  any  man  credit.  The  lady  is  certainly  some 
years  your  senior,  but  what  an  advantage  to  a  child  of 
fancy,  like  yourself,  to  be  allied  to  a  woman  of  experience 
and  a  practical  turn  of  mind  !  whereas,  a  young  and  vision¬ 
ary  wife  would  undoubtedly  be  your  ruin.” 

This  was  a  sly  allusion  to  a  lady  whose  name  will  trans¬ 
pire  later.  The  Prince  added  with  a  benignant  smile,  “  In 
token  of  my  approval  of  this  match,  I  shall  have  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  bestowing  upon  you  the  title  of  Von,  also  of 
adding  to  your  salary  a  hundred  Prussian  thalers  a  year, 
and  of  presenting  to  you  for  your  lifetime  the  little  villa 
which  you  now  do  me  the  honor  to  inhabit.” 

The  Grand  Duke  was  always  as  generous  to  artists  as 
his  moderate  income  would  allow,  but  in  this  case  he  felt 
that  he  had  even  stretched  a  point,  and  looked  for  suit¬ 
able  acknowledgment.  The  musician’s  thanks  were,  how¬ 
ever,  lukewarm,  and  given  in  a  thin  voice. 

“There  is  no  necessity  to  make  a  prompt  decision,”  he 
added,  kindly  patting  the  crestfallen  Ogliostro  on  the 
shoulder.  “  We  will  talk  over  the  matter  again  when  next 
you  give  the  young  Princesses  their  music-lesson.” 

Thus  the  interview  ended,  and  the  Maestro  at  least  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality. 
But  he  felt  wretched.  His  sovereign  was  not  indeed  a 
Louis  Quatorze  who  could  send  him  to  a  Bastile  for  dis¬ 
obeying  his  wishes,  and  if  he  positively  refused  to  marry 
this  odious  woman,  —  for  in  such  a  light  Ogliostro  regarded 
the  lady,  —  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  to 
contradict  a  person  of  exalted  rank  is  always  unpleasant, 
especially  when  he  has  been  almost  fatherly  in  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  protection,  as  was  the  case  with  Ogliostro’s 
Grand  Duke.  And  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  in¬ 
terference  again,  was  equally  disagreeable  to  contemplate. 

Two  alternatives  seemed  open  to  him ;  either  to  please 
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tbe  Grand  Duke  and  inake  liinnjelf  miserable  ever  after  by 
marrying  tbe  Friiulein,  or  to  cboose  a  wife  according  to  bis 
own  fancy,  and  bear  tbe  consequences.  But  tbe  only  wife 
be  wished  for  was  some  thousands  of  miles  away  just  then, 
and.  truth  to  say,  though  very  much  in  love,  be  wotdd  have 
preferred  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  becoming,  a.s  tbe 
Duke  expressed  it,  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

Two  or  tbn*e  days  passed  in  a  state  of  miserable  inde¬ 
cision,  and  when  at  last  the  time  came  round  fur  bis  ap¬ 
pearance  at  tbe  Palace,  be  felt  further  from  making  a  re¬ 
solve  than  before.  In  despair  be  shut  himself  up  in  bis 
room,  ami  sent  a  messenger  to  tbe  Princesses’  governess  to 
say  that  be  was  ill  and  could  not  give  their  lloyal  High¬ 
nesses  their  music-lessons  as  usual.  All  kinds  of  cordial 
inquiries  came  from  tbe  Palace,  with  presents  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  dainties  from  tbe  Ducal  table  to  tempt  tbe  inva¬ 
lid’s  appetite.  Such  self-imposed  seclusion  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  for  tbe  Maestro’s  days  were  always  too 
short  for  bis  friends  and  bis  fancies ;  and  it  was  as  new  as 
it  was  delicious  to  him  to  have  tbe  entire  twenty-four  hours 
to  himself.  He  composed  from  morning  till  night,  ate, 
drank  bis  Rbinc-wine  and  smoked  bis  cigars,  and,  when 
every  one  else  bad  gone  to  bed,  stole  out  for  a  long  moon¬ 
light  walk  in  tbe  park.  When  bis  so-called  indisposition 
bad  lasted  several  days,  there  appeared  in  tbe  little  morn- 
ing  paimr  which  chronicled  all  tbe  events  of  Puppenbeim, 
tlie  following  notice :  — 

“  Tbe  Countess  Serono,  with  her  servants,  arrived  at  tbe 
Burg  Hotel  last  evening  from  Cracow.” 

Tbe  Maestro  uttered  a  cry  of  deligbteil  surprise,  j)layed 
three  or  four  triumphant  roulades  on  tbe  piano,  then  sat 
down  to  bis  writing-table  with  flushed  cheeks  and  spark¬ 
ling  eyes. 

Tbe  Couniess  was  a  beautiful  Viennese  lady,  a  widow, 
whose  musical  gifts  and  personal  fascinations  bad  created 
quite  an  e.xcitement  at  Puppenbeim  a  year  ago.  She  was 
the  only  person,  be  avowed,  who  could  learn  nothing  from 
him.  From  becoming  excellent  comrades,  they  became 
lovers,  at  least  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  world,  but  tbe  lady  bad 
taken  flight  just  as  matters  seemed  coming  to  a  climax, 
which  looked  very  much  as  if  she  did  not  apj)rove  of  it. 
She  bad  returned;  and  comments  would  naturally  be  made 
upon  tbe  fact  without  loss  of  time. 

What  Ogliostro  wrote  were  two  announcements  for  tbe 
little  TuijeMutl  before  mentioned.  Thus  ran  tbe  first 
notice :  — 

“  Tlie  Herr  Dircktor  Ogliostro  has  recovered  from  bis 
indis[>osition,  and  will  receive  bis  friends  at  a  matinte  mu- 
nicale  to-morrow  morning.” 

Thus  ran  tbe  second  notice  :  — 

“  Humors  are  afloat  that  a  marriage  is  arranged  between 
the  Herr  Dircktor  Ogliostro  and  the  Fraulein  von  Kain- 
bcll-tfunncnscliein,  and  that  tbe  betrothal  will,  ere  lung,  be 
formally  announced.” 

“  Tbe  news  w  ill  be  read  by  all  Poppenbeim  to-morrow,” 
be  said  to  himself  wiib  a  gesture  of  c.xultation,  “  and  when 
tbe  Countess  comes  to  my  mutint'e.  I  shall  know  at  tbe  first 
glance  whether  she  wishes  to  marry  me  or  no.  If  not,  I 
may  as  well  jilcase  tbe  Grand  Duke  as  go  to  destruction  in 
any  other  way.” 

He  straightway  dressed  himself  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  procecdetl  to  leave  a  card  for  tbe  Countess  at  tbe 
Burg  Hotel,  not  looking  at  all  as  if  be  were  bent  upon 
going  to  destruction,  but  very  elate,  very  much  in  love,  and 
very  bandsome,^as  behooved  a  young  man  and  a  genius. 

II.  PIANO-KORTE  LOVK-MAKINQ. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  s.ay  that  Ogliosiro’s  musical 
parlies  were  perfect,  'riiougb  jniblicly  announced,  no  one 
presumed  to  go  without  an  invitation,  firstly,  because  tbe 
music-room  was  small ;  secondly,  because  it  was  well  known 
that  tbe  Maestro  loved  to  arrange  bis  guests  choicely  as  he 
did  bis  bouquets,  assorting  colors  and  perfumes  as  best 
pleased  bis  fancy.  Bcyoml  abundance  of  flowers  from  tbe 
Palace  Garden,  which  bad  almost  come  to  be  regarded  by 
Uie  musician  as  a  perquisite,  and  cofl'ee,  there  was  no  kind 
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of  preparation.  About  eleven  o’clock  —  for  in  Poppen¬ 
beim  things  were  called  by  their  proper  names,  and  a 
morning  concert  ended  punctually  at  one  o’clock  ]  ost  me- 
ridiem  —  tbe  musicians  entered.  A  spectator’s  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  rub  bis  eyes  and  ask  himself  if  there  were  not 
four  Ogliostros  in  tbe  flesh  instead  of  one  only — if  thg 
musician  jiertbruied  quartettes  by  tbe  mysterious  help  of 
three  doubles :  so  curiously  alike  at  first  sight  seemed  pian¬ 
ist,  first  violinist,  second  violinist,  and  violoncellist,  but 
on  further  inspection  this  fancied  resemblance  between  tbe 
Maestro  ami  bis  friends  almost  vanished.  It  was  a  mere 
matter  of  imitation.  All  three  men  bad  sufi'ered  tbeir 
hair  to  grow  long,  wore  spectacles,  dressed  themselves  e.\- 
actly  like  tbeir  adored  master,  and,  with  a  miinetie  skill 
that  did  them  credit,  bad  caught  certain  modulations  of  bin 
voice  and  laugh,  and  even  something  of  bis  smile  .and 
glance  ;  so  that  when  be  was  aavay,  bis  image  was  vividly 
recalled  by  these  admiring  friends. 

In  tbe  wake  of  tbe  musicians  followed  two  or  three  girls 
in  white  frocks  and  colored  sa.sbcs,  with  music-books  under 
tbeir  arms.  These  were  tbe  Maestro’s  pupils,  of  whom  it 
is  only  necessary  to  particularize  one,  Helena  Blum,  a  wild- 
looking  creature  with  black  eyes,  tawny  skin,  and  raven 
locks  banging  down  her  back.  Helena  could  play  any¬ 
thing,  and  she  was  to  be  introduced  to  tbe  public  of  Lon¬ 
don  or  Paris  under  her  master’s  auspices  some  day  ,  when 
tbe  necessary  money  could  be  raised  for  tbe  journey. 

After  tbe  pupils  came  the  Countess,  one  of  those  small, 
vivacious  beauties  to  be  seen  in  Vienna,  and  hardly  any¬ 
where  else.  Dressed  in  colors  as  brilliant  as  tbe  plmmige 
of  a  bird,  according  to  tbe  fashion  of  her  countrywomen, 
she  made  a  striking  contrast  to  tbe  other  ladies.  Kot  even 
tbe  Duchess,  who  was  a  king’s  daughter,  wore  a  i'Ostume 
half  so  gay  and  costly  as  she ;  and  as  to  tbe  two  young 
Princesses,  they  happened,  on  this  occasion,  to  look  partie- 
ularly  dowdy  in  tbeir  shabby  silks  anti  faded  fetubers. 

After  tbe  ordinary  salutations,  tbe  music  began,  and  the 
Maestro,  in  bis  ardor  to  do  justice  to  a  tjuartette  of  the 
great  Spobr,  all  but  forgot  tbe  existence  of  even  tbe  Count¬ 
ess.  The  masterpiece  was  performed  in  a  masterly  man¬ 
ner;  and  when  a  trio  bad  been  given  and  one  or  two  solos 
on  tbe  violin,  be  sat  down  to  improvise. 

Now  a  piiinolurte  improvisation  may  be,  and  often  is, 
tbe  most  commonplace  performance  one  can  listen  to,  be¬ 
cause  almost  every  tolerable  musician  can  improvise,  and 
thereby  make  a  certain  show  of  originality  witlioiit  being 
in  the  least  degree  original.  But  Ogliostro’s  improvisa¬ 
tions  were  much  more  like  himself,  and  bad  much  more  of 
himself  in  them,  than  bis  teaching,  bis  conversation,  or, 
indeed,  mnnv  of  bis  compositions.  He  often  composed 
carelessly,  talked  at  random,  and  gave  lessons  whilst  bis 
mind  was  occupied  with  other  things.  He  was  always  at 
bis  best  when  be  improvised,  which  happened  but  sel¬ 
dom. 

Before  be  sat  down  to  tbe  j)Iano  be  looked  at  tbe  Count¬ 
ess,  who  was  standing  close  by,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

“  To-i!ay  I  am  going  to  play  to  you.” 

He  began  by  giving  full  vent  to  the  mi.xcd  passions  that 
bad  been  secretlv  raging  within  bis  heart  during  the  last 
few  days;  first,  be  thundered  out  bis  indignation  at  the 
conventionalities  propounded  to  him  by  bis  patron,  the 
Duke,  denouncing  worldliness,  respectability,  so  called,  and 
other  names  that  impose  upon  the  niultitudc,  and  vehe¬ 
mently  j>rotcsting  on  behalf  of  tbe  true,  tbe  beautiful,  the 
ideal ;  then  be  melted  all  hearts  by  a  thrilling  declaration 
of  love ;  finally,  be  wound  up  with  tbe  despairing,  almost 
maniacal  outpourings  of  a  soul  that  has  sought  reluge  from 
a  contemptible  world  and  a  contemptuous  mistress,  in  the 
solitude  of  nature.  This  was  tbe  story  be  told,  as  plainly 
as  music  could  tell  it. 

He  rose  from  tbe  piano,  heedless  of  tbe  low-murmured 
applause  of  bis  listeners,  and,  looking  at  tbe  Countess  nar¬ 
rowly,  said  that  it  was  now  her  turn  to  play. 

“  I  will  answer  you,”  she  whispered,  and  be  saw  that 
there  were  tears  on  her  dark  eyelashes.  She  bent  her 
beatl  over  tbe  notes  and  played  an  exquisite  little  im¬ 
promptu,  that  was  only  so  far  original  as  a  good  transla- 
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tion  is  orij^inal.  She  had  heard  the  melody  she  knew  not 
when  or  where,  anil,  ehanged  to  the  nunor  key,  it  seemed 
to  express  exaetly  what  she  wanted  to  say.  And  what  did 
file  want  to  say  V  Ogliostro  sat  by  with  quickened  pulse 
and  heart  beating  wildly.  No  note  was  lost  upon  his 
eai'cr  ear,  no  delicate  gradations  upon  his  impatient  soul. 
As  ho  listened,  not  only  with  the  a|>preeiatiun  of  the  musi¬ 
cian  but  with  the  suspense  of  the  lover,  he  gradually  read 
in  that  |)athetie  melody  what  was  at  the  same  time  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  a  benediction.  She  loved  him,  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  which  she  could  not  or  might  not  make  clear,  must 
reject  him  as  a  lover. 

All  this  she  said,  if  not  with  the  fire  of  the  Maestro,  at 
least  with  as  much  sincerity  and  with  pitying  womanly 
tenderness.  The  little  poem  went  straight  to  every  heart, 
though  only  one  had  read  its  meaning  aright. 

The  party  now  broke  uj),  and  in  the  bustle  of  the  Ducal 
dep.irture  the  Countess  slipped  away  unobserved.  Oglios- 
tro  generally  dined  with  some  of  his  musical  friends  at  a 
tavern  after  his  morning  parties,  but  to-day  he  dismissed 
them  somewhat  curtly,  shut  the  door  upon  his  last  guest 
with  a  slam,  desired  his  servant  to  admit  no  visitors,  then, 
throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  closed  his  eyes  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy  abstraction. 

When  the  sweet  spring  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  servant,  hearing  him  move  about,  ventured  to  bring 
in  his  master’s  dinner,  Ogliostro  roused  himself,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  a  little  bread  and  soup,  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke,  declaring  himself 
ready  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  “  I  may  as  well  make 
the  most  of  the  last  days  of  liberty  that  remain  to  me,”  he 
mused ;  “  why  not  take  some  of  the  young  people  ”  (he 
always  spoke  of  his  pupils  in  that  [latei  nal  way)  “  into  the 
forest,  and  have  a  moonlight  sujiper  V  There  "is  little  Hel¬ 
ena,  for  c.xample,  who  never  gets  a  treat  ;  and  Annchen 
and  Lotte.” 

With  the  Maestro  a  pleasant  thing  said  was  as  good  as 
done;  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  a  basket  of  provisions  was 
packid,  ihe  guests  were  assembled,  and  the  carriage  stood 
at  the  door.  The  oldest  and  most  important  guest  was  a 
Knpellmci-ter  from  Wurtemberg,  an  agreeable  but  stout 
and  rather  unwieldy  person,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  front  seat  with  a  slender  young  lady,  Annchen 
Baer,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  still  more  slender 
young  lady,  Lottchen,  her  sister;  both  of  them  fair-haired, 
rosy-  hceked  girls,  with  that  air  of  homely  sweetness  for 
which  the  beauties  of  Germany  are  notable ;  on  the  box 
w.as  placed  another  of  the  Maestro’s  pujiils,  by  name  Edou- 
anl  Mcrk,  a  sallow-eomple.xioued,  feverish-eyed  youth,  who 
looked  as  if  his  soul,  in  its  vehemence,  were  wearing  out 
bis  hedy.  The  Maestro  himself  sat  beside  Helena,  his 
favorite  ]mpil  of  all,  and  in  the  highest  spirits  they  drove 
away.  1  hese  little  banquets  were  always  as  choice  and 
channing  as  could  be  ;  sometimes  there  was  a  dash  of  Bo¬ 
hemian  (lavor  about  them,  but  of  a  hearty,  harmless  kind  ; 
and  what  wine  tastes  so  fragrant,  what  meats  so  delicious, 
as  these  we  feast  on  in  our  youth  with  a  few  boon  compan¬ 
ions?  We  may  grow  rich  and  worldly-miiidcd  in  after 
years;  but  the  pompous  feasts  to  which  we  then  sit  down 
do  not  taste  half  so  good  as  the  cheap  entertainments  of 
bygone  days. 

How  sweet  the  breath  of  the  young  sjiring  as  they 
drive  along !  After  two  hours’  ride  amid  bright  green  fields 
and  thriving  little  villages,  they  reach  the  mysterious  bor¬ 
der-land  between  fact  and  fiction,  prose  tiud  poetry  ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  on  the  borders  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  Already  it  is  growing  du^k,  and  one  or  two  stars 
glimincr  in  the  pale  green  sky.  The  air  is  fragrant  with 
wild  llowers,  and  the  nightingales  are  singing. 

_  “  Delicious  1  ”  cried  the  ilacstro  as  they  approached  a 
little  opening  in  the  wood.  “  Here  is  the  very  spot  we 
want,  i.et  us  alight  and  feast  round  a  fire  of  pine  logs 
like  gyp^ies.” 

Every  one  acquiesced,  for  the  evening  was  warm  and 
balmy.  Hither  and  thither  they  ran  in  search  of  chips 
like  children  out  for  a  holiday,  beguiling  the  task  with  play¬ 
ful  talk,  laughter,  and  snatches  of  song.  When  the  fire  was 


made,  great  merriment  prevailed  over  the  construction  of 
a  rude  tent,  by  means  of  carriage  rugs  and  a  tall  pine 
stem ;  having  spread  another  on  the  ground  and  laid  out 
their  little  feast,  they  sat  down.  •*  I  never  imitate  va¬ 
grants’  life,”  began  the  ilaestro,  “  without  longing  to  adopt 
it  altogether,  flow  little  do  we  obtain  in  exchange  for 
what  we  give  up  by  living  according  to  the  rules  of  civil¬ 
ization  1  There  is  not  a  day  of  my  life  iqion  which  I  do 
not  commit  a  dozen  follies  or  puerile  insincerities  because 
I  have  chosen  to  put  my  neck  into  the  yoke  of  social  bond¬ 
age.  I  hate  myself  for  doing  it,  but  I  do  it.” 

“  And  as  for  me,”  said  Helena,  whilst  she  prepared  the 
salad,  “  my  mother  scolds  me  night  and  morning  because  I 
do  not  behave  meekly  like  other  girls.  Why  should  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  meek,  when  I  am  by  nature  wild  and  head¬ 
strong  V  ” 

“  Why,  indeed  ?  ”  cried  the  Maestro.  “  You  and  I,  iny 
poor  Helena,  were  born  to  roam  the  world  like  a  pair  of 
gyp.sy  minstrels,  and  not  to  play  the  fine  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man.  What  a  life  that  would  be  1  When  we  were  hun¬ 
gry,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  sing  a  ballail  before 
some  rich  man’s  door.  Out  would  come  the  pretty  mamma 
with  the  children  hanging  to  her  skirts,  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open  at  sight  of  us.  You  would  hold  up  your  apron 
for  the  piece  of  silver,  courtesy,  and  off  we  go  again,  thrum¬ 
ming  the  guitar  ” — 

Just  then  the  notes  of  a  guitar  were  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  all  started  up  and  clapped  their  hands,  thinking 
that  Ogliostro  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  them  in  the  way 
of  a  gyi)sy  concert.  He  was  a  man  given  to  surprises.  But 
his  astonishment  was  as  unfeigned  as  their  own  when  two 
gypsies,  a  man  bearing  a  guitar,  and  a  woman,  apjiroaehed. 
Springing  from  his  seat,  he  bade  the  new-comers  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  adding  th.at  the  company  would  be  very 
glad  of  some  music  afterwards. 

“  This  is  the  best  piece  of  good  luck  that  could  have 
happened  to  us,”  he  said  as  he  sat  down  again ;  “  our 
guests’  hearts  will  be  warmed  by  our  wine,  and  they  will 
sing  and  play  for  pure  enjoyment.  We  are  all  musicians, 
you  must  know,”  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the 
pair,  “  and  we  gain  our  bread  by  music  as  you  do.  So  let 
us  all  feast  together  like  brothers,  and  amuse  each  other 
afterwards.” 

Annchen  and  her  sister  turned  red  with  dismay,  but 
Helena  whispered  to  them  that  no  harm  could  come  of  it ; 
and,  after  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  intruders, 
the  supper  was  resumed.  Bre.ad,  meat,  cheese,  fruit,  cakes, 
and  wine  disappeared  rapidly  amid  lively  conversation  ; 
then  the  music  began. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  wandering 
minstrels,  who  were,  indeed,  just  such  a  pair  of  gypsies  as 
a  traveller  in  Germany  may  encounter  at  fairs  and  wakes 
at  any  time,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
come  made  them  doubly  interesting.  The  blaze  of  the 
pine  logs  lit  up  their  dark  faces  with  almost  a  siqicrnaturid 
glow,  and  lent  to  their  bits  of  blue  and  scarlet  drapery  a 
pietures({ue  and  even  gorgeous  ell’ect.  The  woman,  more¬ 
over,  was  young  and  handsome,  and  with  her  companion 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  two  sang  and  played  then  more  because  they 
loved  it  than  because  they  looked  for  practical  results  in 
the  shape  of  silver  pieces  at  the  end  of  their  [lerforinance. 
To  crown  the  evening’s  entertainment,  Ogliostro  himself 
took  the  guitar  and  pla\cd  a  dance-compelling  waltz  of  his 
own  composition.  The  gypt^y  led  oil"  with  Helena,  his 
companion  with  Edouard,  Annchen  and  Lottchen  danced 
with  the  Kapellmeister  by  turns.  Never  was  music  danced 
to  with  such  wild  exuberance  of  spirit  as  Ogliostro’s  im¬ 
promptu  waltz  in  that  moonlit  glade.  When  indeed  the 
little  party  broke  up,  it  was  long  past  midnight,  and  ho.st 
and  guests  drove  home  in  that  e.xquisite  hour  of  twittering 
birds  and  cool  gray  sky  that  heralds  the  full-voiced  rosy 
dawn. 

III.  TIIK  BKGINNINO  OF  THK  SECOND  EPISODE. 

For  a  few  d.ays  all  went  smoothly.  The  musician  had 
for  once  proved  so  tractable  that  he  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of 
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Court  favor.  There  was  nothing  he  might  not  say  or  do 
just  then  :  and  being  very  much  of  a  child,  and  of  a  spoilt 
child  too,  he  found  it  delightful  to  be  petted  by  the  Duke, 
the  Duchess,  and  the  young  Princesses.  But  when  the 
diiy  of  betrothal  approached — in  Germany  an  engagement 
hardly  less  binding  than  marriage  itself — his  courage  gave 
way. 

One  morning,  therefore,  the  serenity  of  the  little  city  was 
disturbed  by  the  almost  incredible  tidings  that  Ogliostro 
was  gone  —  none  knew  whither !  .and  that  the  cause  of  his 
going  was  the  marriage  that  the  Duke  would  fain  have 
made  between  him  and  the  elderly  Friiulein  with  the  large 
fortune.  Every  one  had  heard  of  this  betrothal,  but  none 
believed  that  it  would  ever  take  place. 

Still  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  wholly  unfore¬ 
seen,  and  afforded  a  delightful  si'andal  for  the  ladies  over 
their  tea,  and  the  gentlemen  over  their  cigars.  Ogliostro 
gone  in  the  height  of  the  musical  season !  and  gone  because 
the  Duke,  having  taken  fright  at  his  wild  ways,  had  urged 
him  to  marry  one  woman,  be  being  all  the  time  in  love  with 
another !  Could  it  be  true  ?  The  more  meddlesome  and 
inquisitive  took  it  upon  themselves  to  apply  for  intelligence 
at  the  Maestro's  little  villa,  but  could  learn  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  there. 

The  Duke  was  made  aware  of  his  protegd’s  defalcation  by 
a  short,  impatient,  but  glowing  letter  from  the  culprit  himself. 

Having  stated  what  steps  he  had  taken  to  prevent  any 
break  in  the  musical  programme  of  the  season,  and  apolo¬ 
gized  profusely  for  his  unusual  conduct,  he  wound  up  with 
the  following  rather  high-flown  sentiments  :  — 

“  I  am  sure  your  Serene  Highness  will  appreciate  these 
irrepressible  yearnings  after  the  remote  and  the  unfamiliar 
which  drive  me  from  a  life  I  have  long  felt  unsuiled  to  an 
artist —  these  inward  struggles  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  instincts  of  genius,  the  first  urging  me  to  accept  the 
material  advantages  of  this  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  my 
individuality ;  the  last  calling  upon  me  solemnly  to  abjure 
friends,  fortune,  and  tranquillity’,  anything  and  everything 
that  stands  in  the  w!iy  of  my  freedom  and  self  development. 
Music  is  my’  life,  my’  mistress,  my  love.  1  own  —  forgive 
me,  my  Prince  —  no  other  allegiance ;  and  class  me,  if 
among  the  most  disobedient,  at  least  among  the  most  grate¬ 
ful  of  your  subjects.” 

The  Duke’s  first  impulse  was  to  be  very’  angry.  Nothing 
more  inopportune  could  have  happened.  There  was  the 
impending  visit  of  his  royal  father-in-law  to  begin  with, 
who  had  expressed  himself  extremely  anxious  to  hear  the 
renowned  Ogliostro  play’,  and  who  must  now  bear  the  fate 
of  common  mortals,  and  be  disappointed.  Then  there  were 
the  disagreeable  remarks  of  his  spouse,  the  Grand  Duchess, 
to  contend  with,  that  lady  having  set  her  face  against  any 
interference  with  the  musician’s  marriage  from  the  first, 
regarding  him,  not  from  a  social  point  of  view,  but  much  as 
a  court  jester  was  regarded  in  old  times.  Then  there  was 
the  general  fl<atness  of  the  musical  season  to  contemplate  — 
an  unpleasant  fiict  to  a  music-loving  sovereign  with  but 
small  business  as  sovereign  ;  and,  lastly,  the  disadvantage 
to  the  young  Princesses  of  losing  the  very  best  piano-forte 
teacher  in  Germany.  But  his  second  impulse  was  to  laugh, 
and  he  laughed  so  long  and  heartily,  that  when  he  had 
done  he  found  himself  in  a  good  temper  again. 

“  The  foolish  fellow  I  ”  he  mused.  “  What  a  career  he 
Las  thrown  away,  for  the  sake  of  the  remote  and  the  un¬ 
familiar!  He  will  be  reduced  to  beggary  if  some  one  does 
not  look  after  him.  I  wish  he  had  left  his  address,  so  that 
I  could  send  him  his  pension  all  the  same.  Well,  he  is 
sure  to  turn  up  when  he  wants  me  1  ” 

But  weeks  and  months  elapsed,  and  Ogliostro  did  not 
turn  up.  The  summer  passed  at  Poppenheim  as  usual. 
For  a  time  all  was  gay’ety.  The  King  came  and  went. 
The  Countess  played  away  a  good  many  hearts,  and  went 
also.  Three  times  a  week,  rich  and  poor,  the  great  folks 
and  the  small  folks,  flocked  to  the  little  theatre  by  daylight 
to  see  a  play,  or  hear  an  opera ;  and  when  at  last  the  doors 
were  closed,  every  one  made  a  holiday  in  the  country.  The 
Maestro  had  been  missed  and  lamented,  but  the  world  got 
on  without  him,  as  it  gets  on  without  the  best  of  us. 


Where  was  he  ? 

He  had  left  no  address,  and  he  had  written  no  one  a 
word  since  he  went  away.  Once  Helena  received  an 
anonymous  present  of  music,  which  she  felt  sure  must  have 
come  from  him,  and  the  Countess  every  now  and  then 
found  a  box  of  flowers  among  her  letters,  having  the  un. 
mistakable  fragrance  of  the  Alaestro’s  bouquets  about  them. 
But  th.at  was  all.  Helena  went  to  her  daily  work  with  a 
kind  of  persistent  recklessness  that  betrayed  a  mind  ill  at 
ease,  whilst  the  Countess,  though  fascinating  as  ever,  was 
said  to  look  pale  and  melancholy.  To  these  two  women 
indeed  the  Maestro’s  absence  had  been  the  gre.atest  loss 
that  could  have  befallen  them,  and  they  did  not  feiwa 
indifference  or  forgetfulness. 

And  all  the  time  he  was  living  an  existence  that  for 
years  he  had  pictured  to  himself  as  ideal.  At  last  he  was 
free  —  free  as  the  birds  that  roam  the  heavens,  and  the  wild 
deer  that  have  the  forests  to  themselves.  Without  a  duty, 
without  a  care,  without  expectation,  and  without  remorse, 
he  enjoyed  the  day  to  the  full,  alike  untroubled  by  yester¬ 
days  or  to-morrows.  If  the  remembrance  of  the  Countess 
was  painful  to  him,  it  was  also  delicious.  Who  could  tell 
but  that  some  time  or  other  he  should  again  make  love  to 
her  on  the  piano,  and  not  then  be  answered  by  the  word 
impomble,  spelt  as  plainly  .is  music  could  spell  it  V 

It  was  in  the  glorious  days  of  June  that  he  went  away. 
Almost  always  afoot,  carrying  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  travelling  student,  he  pursued  his 
h.appy  journey. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  spent  in  the  Thuringian  Forest 
Careless  of  time,  and  only  anxious  to  elude  observation,  he 
sought  out  the  remoter  spots;  now  lingering  in  some 
secluded  valley,  now  on  some  mountain  top,  where  the 
wind  soughed  among  the  trees.  He  always  tried  to  end 
the  day  with  music ;  often  the  little  inn  at  which  he  slept 
possessed  a  piano ;  or  he  would  fraternize  with  the  sacri^ 
tan,  and  play  for  hours  on  the  organ  of  the  parish  church. 
If  ho  happened  to  fall  in  with  feast  or  fair,  wedding  or 
funeral,  he  was  on  the  .’ilert  to  catch  any  new  melody  he 
might  hear,  thus  accumulating  fragments  of  music  and  song 
as  he  made  his  way. 

Now  and  then  he  met  a  gypsy  cavalcade,  and  that  in¬ 
toxicated  him  with  delight,  lie  would  have  a  concert  at 
any  price,  and  often  spent  days  in  the  track  of  some  dark- 
visaged  musician  or  dancer  who  had  bewitched  him.  No 
one  took  the  young  musician’s  advances  amiss,  and  in  truth 
he  acted  the  vagrant  so  well  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  of 
them. 

The  gypsies’  reckless,  rollicking  existence  fascinated  him 
as  much  as  their  music,  for  which  he  had  a  passion ;  he 
would  ask  himself  if  indeed  there  were  any  truth  in  what 
was  said  of  him,  that  he  had  come  of  a  gypsy  stock,  stolen 
from  a  gypsy  tribe  by  some  wandering  impresario  on 
account  of  his  precocious  musical  gifts.  His  own  early 
history  he  did  not  know ;  even  his  name  was  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  he  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  notion  of  having 
such  wild  kinsfolk.  Well  might  the  Grand  Duke  have 
stood  in  terror  of  his  beloved  Herr  Direktor. 

But  whilst  Ogliostro  was  amusing  himself  after  his  own 
fashion  —  of  which  the  quiet  Poppenheimers  only  knew 
years  after  —  Poppenheim  itself  was  growing  just  a  little 
dull.  When  autumn  came  round,  and  the  theatre  opened, 
every  one  in  the  capital,  from  the  Duke  to  the  door-keeper, 
at  last  realized  how  much  they  had  lost. 

The  Countess  came,  but  could  not  bring  herself  to  stay. 
She  talked  of  spending  the  winter  at  Rome,  Dresden,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  her  friends  accounted  for  her  restlessness  by  the 
fact  of  Ogliostro’s  absence.  One  cold  December  day  she 
called  upon  Helena,  wrapped  to  the  delicate  little  chin  in 
fur,  threw  herself  in  an  arm-chair  with  a  sigh  of  mock 
despair,  and  said,  “  My  good  girl,  I  am  obliged  to  go  home 
to-morrow,  but  I  cannot  support  the  solitude  of  the  countrr 
without  some  one  to  play  duets  with  me.  Will  you  pack 
up  your  clothes  and  be  ready  to  start  for  Salzburg  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  ?  ” 

Helena  opened  her  large  black  eyes,  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  said,  — 
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“Mamma  will  set  her  face  iigainst  it.” 

The  Countess  clapped  her  hands  delightedly. 

“  Where  is  your  mamma  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  I  can  convince 
her  in  two  minutes  that  it  is  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do. 

I  want  music  lessons,  my  dear,  and  I  will  pay  a  Prussian 
thaler  for  each  you  give  me.  You  are  the  very  person  1 
need.” 

“What  can  I  teach  you?”  Helena  said  with  dismay. 
“That  is  the  difliculty.  How  can  I  receive  money  from 
you  for  doing  nothing  ?  ” 

“It  is  all  settled,  my  child,”  replietl  the  vivacious  little 
lady,  who,  like  all  pretty  women,  was  used  to  having  her 
own  way.  “  I  will  pay  you  twelve  thalers  a  month  for 
being  my  dame  d'ntours,  ami  we  will  play  the  piano  and 
violin  from  morning  till  night.  Ah  1  what  an  enchanting 
thing  a  violin  is  !  those  who  play  it  and  understand  it  are 
wholly  different  beings  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

They  talked  of  music  and  of  musicians  till  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Helena’s  mother ;  a  good 
woman  in  the  main,  but  being  the  commonplace  mother  of 
uncommon  children,  she  was  rather  apt  to  regard  them 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Helena’s  eldest  sister  was 
making  her  mark  as  a  vocalist  in  Prague,  and  she  looked 
upon  her  second  daughter’s  musical  talent  in  the  light  of 
80  much  money  to  be  earnetl,  saved,  and  profitably  invested 
for  the  comfort  of  her  old  age. 

However,  a  fascinating  and  richly-dressed  lady  in  a  poor 
little  room  on  the  si.\th  story  is  an  imposing  presence,  and 
the  Countess  gained  her  point.  The  next  day  the  two 
started  tor  Salzburg,  and  Poppenheim  grew  duller  than 
ever. 

'llie  Grand  Duke,  always  an  optimist,  rubbed  his  hands 
when  the  snow  began  to  fall,  saying  in  a  cheerful  voice, — 

“  When  winter  really  sets  in,  the  remote  and  unfamiliar 
will  be '  omc  uncomfortable,  and  we  shall  have  our  spoiled 
chilli  Ogliostro  back  again.” 

But  the  Poppenheimers  were  hemmed  in  by  the  snow  as 
by  a  besieging  army,  and  no  Ogliostro  came. 

IV.  I.MPKISONED  HY  THE  SNOW. 

It  was  such  a  winter  night  as  only  those  dream  of  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  forests  and  mountains.  There 
bad  been  a  fortnight  of  snow  storms  already,  and  the  trees 
round  the  Schloss  of  the  Countess  were  laden  with  snow, 
the  mountains  smooth  and  glittering ;  the  valley  was  a 
sheet  of  gleaming  white ;  the  winil  raged  unceasingly. 
Travelling  was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  drifts  in  the 
roads,  and  the  Countess  and  her  companion,  Helena,  had 
spent  twelve  days  entirely  in  each  other’s  company. 

They  had  sped  fast  enough.  Music  is  a  life  and  a  world 
in  itself,  and  these  two  enthusiasts  were  absorbed  in  it, 
heeding  for  the  moment  nothing  else.  Trouble,  toil,  love, 
and  even  duty,  seemed  hidden  from  them  by  a  veil  in  the 
first  (lays  of  their  well-assorted  companionship.  Helena 
lost  recollection  of  the  little  wearing  domestic  cares  which 
had  made  her  look  old  for  her  years ;  the  Countess  forgot 
the  family  rjuarrels  and  complications  on  her  account, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  made  any  second  marriage,  not 
to  say  marriage  with  a  poor  musician,  impossible. 

The  two  sat  by  an  enormous  wood  fire,  in  a  confidential 
mood,  every  now  and  then  pausing,  as  some  gust  of  wind 
swept  .like  thunder  among  the  pine-trees.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  they  made  !  You  could  see  at  the  first  glance  that 
the  delicate  little  lady,  in  ruby-colored  velvet  and  gold 
ornaments,  had  been  accustomed  from  her  cradle  to  soft- 
nes.s  and  luxury,  taking  even  music  and  other  passions  with 
1  certain  kind  of  indolence;  whilst  the  hard-worked,  large- 
featured,  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  discriminating,  rather 
handsome  Helena,  in  her  gypsy’s  costume  of  black  and 
scarlet  serge,  showed  not  only  in  her  demeanor,  but  in  her 
looks,  that  the  drudgery  of  life  was  familiar  to  her,  and 
was^  accepted  as  naturally  as  spiritual  things  and  great 
exhilarations. 

“I  would  give  anything  to  know  where  our  poor  Oglios¬ 
tro  is  to-night,”  said  the  Countess,  who  with  all  her  tact 
had  not  yet  discovered  whether  this  impulsive,  half-savage. 


half-infantine  creature  really  concealed  a  love  for  the 
Maestro  or  no.  As  she  spoke,  she  turned  towards  her 
companion  with  a  questioning  expression. 

Helena  gazed  in  the  fire,  and  made  no  answer. 

“  What  a  pity  too  that  he  should  have  been  driven  away 
by  that  meddle.some  Duke !  ”  continued  the  Countc.-s. 

‘‘  With  all  his  gifts  he  may  fare  biully  away  from  dear  little 
Poppenheim.  Some  designing  woman  may  persuade  him 
to  marry  her  against  his  will,  for  example.” 

Still  Helena  was  silent. 

“  You  are  looked  upon  as  his  favorite  pupil,”  pursued 
the  Countess.  “Why  do  you  not  try  to  find  him  out,  and 
persuade  him  to  go  back  in  the  spring  ?  ” 

She  was  stayed  from  furtlier  banter  by  the  girl’s  implor¬ 
ing  look. 

“  1  cannot  talk  of  him.”  she  said.  “  Let  us  play  to  each 
other  instead.  Music  is  the  easiest  speech.” 

Helena  never  improvised  or  composed,  but  her  playing 
was  wholly  original ;  not  this  or  tliat  famous  reading  of 
masterpieces,  but  purely  her  own,  indebted  neither  to  critic 
nor  connoisseur.  She  played  one  of  those  marvellously 
passionate  sonatas  of  lleethoven,  which  seem  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  wild  human  life,  and  it  was  Ogliostro’s  story  that 
she  wanted  to  tell.  As  she  threw  herself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  mingled  fierceness  and  tenderness  of  the  music, 
the  Countess,  listening,  read  her  interpretations  aright. 
Helena  consented,  woman- like,  to  entire  self-abnegation,  so 
long  as  her  beloved  Maestro  should  be  happy  and  trium- 

hant.  She  divined  that  his  triumphs  would  signify  little  to 

im,  if  he  must  suffer  the  one  defeat  that  would  spoil  all, 
and  mingled  with  prophecies  of  his  artistic  successes  were 
intercessions  on  his  behalf.  The  other  listened  eagerly, 
only  half  comprehending  this  voluntary  renunciation  of  her 
companion.  Her  speech,  “  I  cannot  talk  of  him,”  had  told 
her  the  truth,  but  she  was  far  as  yet  from  realizing  it. 

The  piece  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Countess  was  about 
to  take  Helena’s  place  at  the  piano,  when  the  sound  of  a 
man’s  voice  crying,  “  Bravo  !  bravissimo !  ”  from  without, 
caused  both  women  to  utter  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

“  Ogliostro  !  ”  cried  the  Countess. 

“  The  Maestro !  ”  cried  Helena. 

And  true  enough  it  was  he. 

They  ran  into  the  hall,  and  in  another  minute  Ogliostro 
ascended  the  stone  staircase  leading  from  the  court-yard. 
He  was  dressed  in  furs  from  head  to  foot,  and,  booted  and 
spurred,  with  pistols  at  his  side,  he  looked  more  like  a 
freebooter  than  a  wandering  musician.  He  made  a  dozen 
apologies  for  appearing  before  them  in  this  fashion ;  and 
having  laid  aside  his  furs  and  weapons,  the  three  sat  down 
to  a  hastily  prepared  supper,  laughing  and  talking  gayly. 

“  How  good  of  you  to  ask  no  questions !  ”  said  the 
Maestro,  looking  from  one  to  the  other.  “  I  drop  out  of 
the  clouds,  you  make  me  welcome,  and  I  am  not  bored  by 
having  to  explain  everything.  But  when  I  have  satisfied 
my  hunger,  I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  to  me 
since  I  went  away.” 

He  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  began  to  eat ;  enthusiasm, 
however,  soon  got  the  better  of  hunger. 

“  Only  think,”  he  said,  “  it  is  seven  months  since  I  left 
Poppenheim,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  —  tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  declare  it  not  in  Askelon  —  I  have  been 
living  among  my  kinsfolk,  the  gypsies.” 

“  Do  but  listen  to  him !  ”  cried  the  Countess,  with  a 
gesture  of  mock  horror.  “  Helena,  how  dare  we  sit  at 
table  with  such  company  ?  But  continue.” 

“  Madam,”  pursued  the  musician  gayly,  feigning  a  sub¬ 
servient  manner,  “I  am  sensible  of  the  condescension 
shown  to  me,  but  have  no  fear.  1  can  comport  myself  in 
the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  tent,  not  having  lived  long 
enough  with  the  gypsies  to  unlearn  decent  behavior.  But, 
oh  1  ”  he  added,  returning  to  his  natural  tone,  “  you  do  not 
know  what  a  fascinating  life  it  is  I  And  what  a  life  of 
music  I  Forgive  me  if  I  leave  the  table  to  play  you  one 
incomparable  serenade.  I  can  no  longer  control  my  im¬ 
patience.” 

He  left  bis  half-finished  supper,  nor  would  be  persuaded 
to  resume  it  till  he  bad  played  half  a  dozen  wild  melodies. 
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The  ladies  clapped  their  hands  with  delig*>t.  and  when  the 
meal  was  at  last  finished,  he  played  a  dozen  more. 

“  Gypsy  music,”  he  said,  when  he  left  the  piano,  and 
threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue, 
“must  be,  by  the  nature  of  gypsy  lile,  the  most  real  and 
natural  of  all.  In  the  grandest  compositions  of  our  great 
masters,  the  cold  spirit  of  criticism  creeps  in,  not  marring, 
but  certainly  modilying  the  first  idea  —  sweejung  from  it, 
in  fact,  the  first  bloom.  But  in  popular  music,  just  as  in 
ballad  poetry,  we  get  the  pure  untrammelled  sjiirit  of  the 
people ;  who  toil,  make  love,  suffer,  and  die,  and  tell  it  all 
without  any  notion  of  what  is  proper  or  improper  in  the 
making  of  a  song.  But  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  and  ask 
of  you,  dear  ladies,  that  I  know  not  where  first  to  begin. 
You,  my  little  Helena,  shall  first  give  me  news  of  my  clear 
pu|iils  at  beloved  I’oppenheim.  Annehen  and  Lottchen, 
Kdouard  and  Walther,  and  all  the  rest  —  are  they  well  V 
I  have  heard  no  word  from  any  of  yon  since  I  went  away.” 

But  his  own  story  proved  the  most  absorbing,  and  he 
answered  their  questions  with  great  glee,  telling  them  his 
plans  and  projects.  He  was  composing  a  gyp.sy  ojiera  ;  he 
was  going  to  try  his  fortune  in  London  or  Paris  —  to  found 
a  new  school  of  music  —  what  was  he  not  going  to  do  ? 
They  listened  ;  too  well  pleased  to  have  his  company  again 
to  feel  jealous  or  unhappy.  For  the  time  it  was  good 
fortune  enough. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  saw  Ogliostro  the  Countess’s 
guest,  if  for  no  other  reason,  tor  the  very  simple  one  that 
he  could  not  get  away.  Jlore  snow  had  fallen,  and  to 
reach  Salzburg  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads  was  im¬ 
practicable.  Kvery  one  was  contented  that  the  weather 
and  tlie  roads  should  remain  as  they  were.  Music  occupied 
the  trio  from  morning  till  night,  each  in  turn  being  inspirer 
or  inspired.  Individualities  seemed  for  a  time  lost  in 
artistic  enthusiasm. 

But  before  the  weather  changed  from  without,  it  changed 
within.  On  a  sudden  —  none  knew  how  it  was  —  the 
Countess  would  fain  have  had  the  Maestro  leagues  away. 
Helena  wished  she  could  wake  in  her  little  attic  at  home. 
The  musician  found  himself  wondering  what  had  hapjiened 
to  turn  the  snow-bound  Schloss  into  a  disagreeable  place. 
All  felt  relieved  when  news  came  that  the  road  was  clear. 

A  few  hours  after  receiving  this  intelligence,  Ogliostro 
was  on  his  way  to  Salzburg. 

“  I  suppose  the  Countess  was  jealous  at  my  fondness  for 
Helena,”  he  mused.  “  But  how  unreasonable  women  are  1 
I  must  marry  some  d.ay,  and  how  can  I  marry  a  woman 
who  says  she  cannot  have  me  V  Anil  Helena  was  moody 
and  out  of  spirits,  too  !  Ah  !  it  may  be  that  I  talked  too 
much  of  llhona,  the  beautiful  gypsy  maiden  who  captivated 
me  last  summer.  I  see  that  it  a  man  wants  to  acecomplish 
anything  really  great  in  art,  he  must  set  his  face  against 
all  love  atfairs.” 


V.  FOItTU.NK  AND  MISFOUTUNE. 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  and  Poppenheim  had  to  get 
on  as  well  as  it  could  without  the  beloved  musician.  His 
admirers  read  with  mourntul  eagerness  of  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  his  jilaying  in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  but 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  he  showed  some  ingratitude 
in^ remaining  so  long  away  from  his  unforgetting  friends. 
Wliat  was  the  rapture  of  the  warm-hearted  little  city, 
therefore,  when  the  following  announcement  apiieared  on 
the  walls  of  the  Theatre  one  May  morning  V 

BY  PKItMI.«SIi>N  OK  TIIK.  CJR.VXD  DUKE, 

WILL  BE  I’LKKonMKU  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OK  THE  liOYAL  BIUTIIDAY 
KIIONA,  A  OYI'SY  OKEUA,  BY  OGLIOSTRO 
(LATE  0>URT  KIAXI.ST 
AT  THE  COURT  OK  IMI-l'ENIIEIM 
UNDER  THE  composer’s  DIRECTORSHIP. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  town,  and 
for  the  time  every  one’s  head  was  turned  by  it.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  immediately  set  on  foot  so  as  to  make  the  oc¬ 
casion  one  of  extraordinary  brilliance.  The  ladies  sent  to 
t  rankfbrt  for  new  dresses.  The  Duke  commanded  an  al 


[May  3, 

frestco  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  great  man’s  return 
His  pupils  and  musical  friends  organized  a  fete,  at  wliidi 
he  was  to  be  crowned  with  a  wreatli  of  silver  laurel  leaves. 
All  contributed  their  best  to  celebrate  such  a  hoine-eomini»! 

.\t  last  the  long-looked-for  day  dawned ;  a  gay  festival 
at  all  times,  what  with  the  flags  and  garlands,  the  military 
review,  the  crowds  of  holiday  makers  in  Sunday  cluihes 
the  lines  of  open  earriage.s  conveying  richly-dressed  lailiej 
and  officers  in  full  dress,  and  covered  with  decorations,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  sovereign.  But  when  eveniu" 
came,  all  felt  that  the  Duke’s  fete  was  over,  and  that  iLe 
musician’s  had  begun.  Pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  stream  of 
play-goers,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  wending  their 
way  in  the  warm  summer  evening  to  see  Ogliostro’s  o])era. 
It  was  an  entertainment  all  could  aft’ord,  and  all  eoulj 
enjoy,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  and  expectancy  wai 
written  on  every  face. 

Exactly  at  seven  o’clock,  three  strokes  from  the  cham¬ 
berlain’s  staff  on  the  edge  of  the  royal  box  betokened  the 
arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke.  When  he  ap[ieared.  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Duchess  and  the  young  Princes.ses,  the  little 
the.atre  rang  with  cheers,  which  would  have  been  repeated 
more  tumultuously  still  for  Ogliostro,  had  he  not  fore>een 
such  a  dilemma.  No  sooner  had  the  Duke  taken  his  seat 
than  the  conductor,  Ogliostro  himself,  who  till  now  had 
been  invisible,  raised  his  baton,  and  the  overture  began. 

'I'hc  gypsy  opera,  was,  of  course,  a  success.  It  was  new, 
it  was  naive,  and  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  true.  Ogliostro, 
never  false  to  himself  where  his  art  was  concerned,  had 
invented  not  only  a  new  story,  a  new  ynise-en-ac'ciK ,  and  a 
new  opera,  but  he  had  put  these  together  in  a  linm  (m- 
culiarly  his  own,  discarding  stage  canons  and  stage  jn-ece- 
dents.  In  part  the  story  was  famili.ar  to  Helena  and  the 
Countess.  A  wandering  musician  falls  in  with  a  liaiid  of 
gypsy  minstrels,  lives  with  them  as  one  of  themselves, 
accompanies  them  to  fairs  and  festivals,  finally  sings  away 
his  own  heart  and  that  of  Uhona,  a  gypsy  girl;  stays  on, 
in  spite  of  his  own  misgivings  and  scruples  and  her  own 
(for  she  has  a  lover  among  her  tribe  and  nation),  till 
matters  are  brought  to  a  terrible  climax.  In  a  innnniight 
dance,  got  up  in  honor  of  the  gypsy  betrothal,  llhona’s 
betrothed  falls  murderously  upon  the  intruder,  and  he  is 
borne  off  the  stage  dead  or  dying.  This  i.s,  of  course,  the 
merest  outline  of  a  rather  long  and  complex  story.  The 
iniisie  was  fantastic,  the  dances  fresh,  and  the  singing  very 
good.  Every  note  seemed  inspired  by  the  wave  of  Oglios¬ 
tro’s  arm,  and  large  bursts  of  applause  greeted  him  each 
time  the  curtain  fell. 

Helena  and  tlie  Countess  were  present,  both  alternately 
listening  with  the  happy  absorption  of  musicians,  and 
wondering  how  Ogliostro’s  visit  would  affect  themselves. 
The  two  b.ad  never  been  on  quite  easy  terms  since  his 
departure  from  the  Schloss  that  wintry  morning,  more  than 
two  years  ago ;  but  they  felt  the  same  towards  him.  lie 
was  especially  their  prodigal,  all  the  more  welcome  because 
of  his  long  and  apparently  forgetful  absence. 

That  very  evening  the  Countess  received  the  musician’s 
hom.age  its  she  sat  next  to  him  at  the  Ducal  banquet  given 
in  his  honor;  but  Helena  had  to  avait  for  the  next  day  to 
pass,  and  the  next,  before  any'  sign  of  remembrance  came 
from  him. 

AVhen  it  did  come  in  the  shape  of  a  present  of  llowers 
and  music,  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  jihiy  ducts 
that  very  afternoon,  she  felt  no  more  envy  of  the  Countess 
or  of  any  one  else  whose  privileges  have  come  first.  '1  he 
old  delightful  relationship  of  master  and  pupil  avas  about 
to  be  renewed,  and  she  wanted  no  more.  What  relation¬ 
ship,  indeed,  can  be  compared  to  that  of  a  musician  and 
his  disciple,  inspirer  and  inspired  ?  Some  almost  divine 
emanation  seems  to  be  imparted  from  a  teacher  of  music 
who  is  really  an  enthusiast,  putting  genius  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

He  greeted  her  warmly',  and  after  a  very  little  talk  they 
sat  down  to  the  piano.  Helena  noticed  that  the  Jlacstro 
was  more  than  usually  excited,  and  that  as  he  played  he 
seemed  rather  trying  to  exorcise  some  demon  of  unquiet 
thought,  than  to  call  up  some  angelic  vision.  And  so  in¬ 
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EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MUSICIAN. 


Jeeil  it  was.  In  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  beautiful  com- 
oosiiion  of  his  own  he  broke  off,  dn:w  a  deep  breath,  and 
from  the  piano. 

••I  will  play  no  more  to-day,”  he  said.  “Has  it  ever 
luppened  to  you,  little  Helena,  to  feel  that  the  thing  you 
love  best  in  the  world  jars,  disturbs  —  nay,  tortures  ?  So 
y  it  with  music  at  this  moment.  1  can  play,  hut  the 
jounds  I  evoke  are  painful  to  me.  Let  us  do  something 
else.  Suppose  we  go  into  the  garden  and  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  ?  ” 

It  was  a  perfect  June  day,  and  the  musician’s  little 
saninier-house,  which  was  covered  with  roses  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  invited  a  dreamy  mood.  He  gradually  lost  his 
unquiet  e.xpression,  growing  instead  pensive  and  abstracted. 
Sever  belbre  had  Helena  seen  her  beloved  Maestro  so 
unlike  himself.  Had  she  not  possessed  that  line  tact 
which  is  i)art  of  the  true-born  artist’s  organisation,  she 
would  liavc  plunged  into  some  good-natured  congratula¬ 
tions,  really  as  ill-timed  as  they  would  have  .seemed  oppor¬ 
tune.  As  it  was,  she  said  nothing,  though  the  .sympathy 
written  in  her  face  soothed  and  cheered  him. 

■‘I  dare  say  things  will  come  right  in  time,  when  I  am 
old  and  wise  and  gray,”  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  “  anil 
voj  can  no  more  help  me  out  of  my  troubles  than  you  can 
cure  me  of  my  follies.  Hut  talk  to  me  of  yourself,  dear 
child.  Are  you  doing  well  ?  and  when  shall  we  be  able  to 
tend  you  to  Haris  and  London  ?  You  must  be  twenty  now, 
and  old  enough  to  go  into  the  world  and  make  your  mark.” 

They  chatted  of  Helena’s  prospects  for  half  an  hour,  and 
he  fell  into  his  naturally  genial  and  affectionate  manner, 
when  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  jumped  up  with  dismay. 
“Past  live  o’clock  !  ”  he  cried,  “  and  I  promised  to  wait  on 
the  Duchess  at  half-past  four,  and  her  Serene  Highness’s 
temper  is  not  of  the  best  1  Adieu,  adieu.  We  shall  meet 
to-morrow  evening  at  the  torchlight  festival  the  Duke  has 
commanded  on  my  account.  Do  not  fail  to  be  there,  and 
look  your  prettiest,  to  please  me.” 

He  rushed  off,  and  Helena  went  away,  wondering  how 
it  happened  that  her  beloved  Maestro  couhl  be  so  absent 
and  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs.  His  table 
was  covered  with  cards  and  notes  of  invitation.  His  side¬ 
board  was  loaded  with  gitls  of  flowers  and  fruit.  A  new 
piano,  homage  of  some  admirer,  stood  in  the  music  room. 
What  could  it  he  that  weighed  upon  his  spirits  ? 

Poor  inc.xperienced  Helena  had  no  idea,  in  the  first 
place,  how  easy  it  is  for  an  open-hearted  man  like  the 
Maestro  to  get  into  pecuniary  dillieulties.  His  notions  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  had  .somewhat  changed  since  leaving 
Poppenlieim  nearly  three  years  ago,  itnd  if  there  were  no 
other  ties  to  recall  him  to  the  gay  cities  he  loved  so  well, 
there  were  his  debts  I  And  then,  in  the  second  place,  she 
did  not  know  what  other  entanglements  a  wandering  musi¬ 
cian  miy  get  into,  whose  ideas  of  duty  and  happiness  are 
bousdeJ  by  composing  good  music  and  having  .a  pretty 
voinaii  at  hand  to  criticise  it.  She  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
ing  festival  somewhat  sadly. 

It  was  to  be  one  of  unusual  splendor.  The  white  muslin 
dress  she  ironed  with  such  care,  looked  so  worn,  so  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  so  shabby  !  If  she  could  only  find  a  casket  of  jewels 
in  her  chamber,  like  Gretchen  I 

Vt.  now  THK  THREE  EPISODES  ENDED. 

TiiKfestiv.al  in  honor  of  Ogliostro  promisi'd  to  be  a  great 
success.  The  weather  was  magnificent.  None  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  had  fallen  through  in  consccjuence  of  bad  man¬ 
agement.  Everything  was  ready  in  time. 

A  more  picturesque  sight  than  the  park  presented  that 
tummer  evening  can  hardly  be  imagined.  An  open  space, 
lawn-shaped,  had  been  set  aside  for  the  entertainment. 
Foremost  among  the  illuminations  were  the  letters  compos¬ 
ing  the  musician’s  name,  whilst  Chinese  lanterns  and 
torches  lighted  up  dusky  alley  and  glade.  At  the  farther 
wd  of  the  enclosed  space,  a  tent  had  been  erected  for  the 
banquet,  dazzlinii  the  eves  of  the  more  homely  guests  with 
Its  display  of  shining  plate  and  sparkling  crystal,  flowers, 
fruit,  and  decorations.  Banners  and  garlands  were  hung 


around ;  and  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  the  occasion,  mili¬ 
tary  music  was  to  open  and  conclude  the  proceedings. 

The  programme  was  rather  long.  First  of  all  came  the 
banipiet.  and  the  crowning  of  the  hero  with  the  silver 
wreath  ;  then  a  gypsy  entertainment,  singing  and  dancing 
by  trained  performers ;  finally,  an  open-air  dance  and  a 
torchlight  procession.  The  Duke  contributed  the  banquet, 
but  the  other  entertainments  were  organized  by  Ogliostro’s 
friends,  admirers,  and  ])upils. 

At  seven  o’clock  precisely,  the  little  company,  numbering 
in  all  about  fifty  persons,  most  of  them  musicians,  sat  down 
to  supper.  A  merry  supper  it  was,  all  the  more  enjoyed 
because  to  most  of  the  guests  such  a  feast  was  an  event  in 
life.  The  Grand  Duke  had  kindly  withheld  his  presence, 
so  that  Ogliostro  and  his  guests  were  perfectly  unrestrained. 
Stories  were  told,  toasts  were  given,  glasses  were  touched, 
without  fear  of  ollence,  and  all  were  sorry  when  they  had 
to  rise  from  the  table. 

'I'lie  affair  of  the  coronation  was  a  little  dull.  Ogliostro 
at  least  l<x)ked  unmistakably  bored,  and  on  the  plea  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  hair-j)ins  at  hand,  laid  the  silver  wreath  aside.  But 
the  donors  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  if  ho 
would  not  wear  it  in  life,  at  least  it  would  decorate  his 
brows  when  he  was  dead. 

Then  came  the  gypsy  dance.  As  the  performance  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  a  crowd  collected ;  the  little  band  of 
dark-visaged  musicians  and  dancers,  three  men  and  three 
women,  in  picturesque  gala  dresses  of  their  nation. 

Helena,  holding  her  friend  Annchen  by  the  arm,  looked 
on,  rooted  to  the  spot.  “  Do  you  remember  that  evening 
we  supjjcd  in  the  forest  with  the  Ma*‘stro?”  she  asked. 
“How  happy  we  were!  How  1  should  like  to  join  in  a 
gypsy  dance  again  I  ” 

“  llush  I  ”  said  Annchen,  shocked  at  her  friend’s  Bohe¬ 
mian  propensities  ;  “  ought  we  not  to  find  mamma  or  one 
of  my  brothers,  instead  of  standing  here  .alone?  ” 

They  were  al>out  to  move  away  when  Helena  felt  an 
eager  hand  laid  on  her  arm.  It  was  Ogliostro. 

“  Come  away,”  he  said.  “  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  There  is  Annehen’s  brother ;  she  can  join  him.  You 
come  with  me.” 

They  were  out  of  earshot,  when  he  said,  greatly  e.T- 
cited,  — 

“  Do  you  see  th.at  splendid  girl  who  sings  so  plaintively, 
apart  from  the  others  ?  That  is  the  Bhona  I  talked  of  to 
you  and  the  Countess  many  a  time.  She  is  here.  I  knew 
it  yesterday’.  Is  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  V  ” 

Helena  gazed  on  the  group  curiously. 

“  When  the  performance  is  over,  1  will  speak  to  her,”  ho 
said.  “  It  is  unwise,  1  know,  but  I  must.  How  she  sings! 
Her  voice  is  not  sweet,  but  with  what  passion  and  pathos 
she  brings  out  the  meaning  of  that  little  song  !  And  is  not 
the  melody  itself  enchanting?  It  brings  before  me  the  life 
of  such  a  woman  —  half  sav.age,  half  sjvlendid,  abounding 
in  adventure  I  How  little  she  fancies  that  the  wandering 
musician  who  has  led  her  in  the  round  many  a  time,  is  .at 
hand !  ” 

The  girl’s  figure  v/as  indeed  striking,  and  Helena  hardly 
heard  wh.at  her  companion  said,  so  absorbed  was  she. 
These  gypsies  were  Bohemians  of  the  purest  race,  and  not 
without  personal  beauty,  though  of  a  wild,  one  might  al¬ 
most  say,  feroeious  type. 

Soon  the  little  eoncert  ceased.  The  band  struck  up  a 
waltz,  and  Helena  finding  herself  on  a  sudden  alone,  joined 
Annchen  and  her  brother.  They  were  soon  dancing  mer¬ 
rily,  and.  indeed,  with  the  dance,  the  culminating  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  evening  h.ad  come.  As  Helena  was  whirled 
round  in  the  waltz,  she  caught  sight  of  Ogliostro,  dancing 
with  the  gypsy  girl  he  had  p-jinted  out  to  her.  She  la-ggcd 
her  partner  to  stop  in  order  to  assure  herself  that  she  was 
not  dreaming.  There,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Poppenlieim,  was  the 
beloved  but  incorrigible  musician  waltzing  with  a  gypsy  .as 
unconcernedly  as  he  had  done  in  the  solitude  of  the  Thtirin- 
gian  Forest!  She  saw  the  girl’s  handsome  face ;  she  heard 
her  reckless  l.augh,  as  the  pair  skimmed  by ;  she  heard,  .also, 
the  expressions  of  amazement  from  the  watching  crowd. 
But  on  he  went ;  it  seemed  as  if  his  very  life  dejiended 


upon  that  wild  dancf ;  pair  alter  pair  i'ell  aside,  panting  Ibr 
breath  ;  and  for  ver)'  wonder  at  the  strange  sight,  none  who 
rested  began  to  dance  again.  So  at  last  they  were  left  in 
the  circle  alone,  Ogliostro  neither  knowing  nor  caring  why ; 
the  girl  as  heedless  as  he,  her  splendid  black  hair  blown 
about  her  scarlet  vest,  dark  eyes  shining,  brown  cheeks 
glowing,  red  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  enjoyment. 

When  at  last  they  stopped,  and  Ugliostro  h.ad  led  his 
companion  to  her  Iriends,  another  surprise  was  in  store  for 
the  somewhat  overexcited  I’oppenheimers.  For  a  scene  of 
conlusion  followed,  such  as  had  never  disturbed  the  social 
annals  of  the  little  city.  The  gypsies  gathered  round  the 
offending  girl  and  her  admirer  in  rage.  Harsh  invectives 
were  heard,  weapons  flashed,  over  all  Ogliostro’s  voice  try¬ 
ing  to  calniand  as  suage  ;  finally  his,  too,  rose  into  an  angry 
cry;  then  a  terrible  scullle  ensued,  which  might  end  none 
knew  how  direfully.  Ogliostro’s  name  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  One  said  that  the  woman  had  been 
stabbed  ;  another  that  Ogliostro  had  fallen  ;  a  third  that  he 
was  dead. 

Dancers  and  musicians  were  jostled  together  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion  some  tiying  to  run  one  way,  some  another,  all  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  press ;  one  crying  for  the  police,  another  for 
’.c  soldiers,  children  weeping,  women  shrieking — all  had 
become  fright  and  dismay. 

“  (loud  heavens  !  where  is  my  Christine,  then  ?  ” 

“  Dear  neighbors,  don’t  be  frightened  ;  don’t  press  so. 
Do  please  make  way  fur  two  poor,  innocent  women,  w-ho 
only  want  to  get  home  in  safety.” 

“  That  is  what  we  all  want.  Why  doesn’t  some  one  tell 
us  what  is  the  matter  V  ” 

“  My  poor  boy  Johann,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  got 
a  broken  head  in  the  scuflle.” 

“  Ah  me  !  there  is  my  best  gown  torn  again,  and  my  lace 
collar  clean  gone.  W’hat  a  warning  to  us  all  to  give  up 
pleasure-seeking  !  ” 

“  There  come  the  police.  We  are  to  fall  back,  they  say, 
but  how  can  we’/  Uh,  what  will  become  of  us?  ” 

It  seemed  just  then  very  likely  that  miscldef  would  hap¬ 
pen  from  the  pressure  put  upon  the  crowd.  Helena  found 
her.'clf  violently  separated  from  her  companions,  now 
swayed  this  way,  now  that,  finally  leaning  against  one  of 
the  illuminated  pine-stems,  breathless  and  bewildered. 

She  strained  her  eyes  in  the  direction  that  the  police  h.ad 
taken,  but  could  see  nothing ;  she  tried  to  move,  but  the 
throng  prevented  her. 

But  on  a  sudden  there  was  silence.  The  crowd  fell 
back,  and  she  saw  that  Ogliostro  was  lying  on  the  ground 
wounded.  Her  knees  trembled,  she  could  not  utter  a  cry, 
but  somehow  she  made  her  way  to  the  spot.  How  she  got 
there,  through  the  masses  of  horror-stricken  gazers,  she 
never  knew  ;  but  there  she  was,  kneeling  beside  her  adored 
master,  alone  of  all  his  women  friends,  doing  what  she  could 
for  him  in  that  hour  of  humiliation,  agony,  and  dismay. 
She  hardly  heard  the  curses  of  the  gypsies  as  they  were 
laid  hold  of  by  the  police ;  she  knew  not  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  besides  ;  she  only  thought  of  stopping  the  wound  as  best 
she  could,  and  long  before  a  doctor  could  be  found,  that 
much  despised  limp  cambric  dress  of  hers  had  been  torn 
into  bandages,  her  cheap  little  sixpenny  scent-bottle  had 
revived  the  fainting  man,  and  she  had  prevailed  upon  one  of 
Ogliostro’s  friends,  a  stout  Kapellmeister,  who  stood  by,  sob¬ 
bing  like  a  child,  to  fetch  a  tumbler  of  water.  The  ladies 
were  fleeing  as  fast  as  they  could,  for  all  kinds  of  rumors 
had  reached  the  crowds  waiting  to  see  the  procession  — 
fire,  murder,  assassination,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  police 
were  looking  after  the  Grand  Duke’s  spoons  and  forks,  the 
banquetting  booth  not  yet  being  cleared  ;  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  mob  that  delight  in  a  panic  was  screaming,  yelling,  and 
capering ;  in  fine,  amid  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  had 
never  disgraced  Poppenheim  annals  since  the  wars  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  poor  Ogliostro  was  hel|)ed  into  a  carriiige  by  Helena 
and  bis  friends. 

But  as  there  is  ever  a  comic  element  in  human  tragedy, 
so  it  was  now.  The  Grand  Duke,  who  had  gone  to  bed 
early,  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace  in  slippers  and 
dressing-gown,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  Prussian  annexation 
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or  the  Socialists  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  uproar ;  the 
young  Princesses,  who  were  sitting  up  to  see  the  torcLli  .ht 
procession,  rushed  into  their  governess’  bedroom  —  Feodors 
the  Mischievous  waking  that  plethoric  and  timid  ladv  out  of 
her  slumbers  by  shouting,  “  A  revolution  1  a  revolution ! 
must  fly  for  our  lives  !  ”  —  the  rojal  attendants  sleepv  and 
stupid  —  the  Grand  Duchess  in  curl-papers  and  pi'iynuir 
finally  scolding  all  round,  and  restoring  order  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  for  which  her  august  race  was  remarkable. 

When  the  truth  reached  the  palace,  the  royal  pair  were 
not  a  little  shocked  at  the  scandal  that  must  ever  after  be 
linked  with  the  names  of  Ogliostro  and  Poppenheim.  In- 
(juiries,  however,  were  posted  off,  and  not  only  inquiries, 
but  the  Grand  Duke’s  private  physician  and  the  Duchess’s 
favorite  plaster  were  dispatched,  for  Ogliostro  might  have 
forfeited  royal  forgiveness,  but  Ogliostro  must  not  die.  Both 
Duke  and  Duchess  sat  up  till  almost  daylight,  to  hear  the 
latest  particulars ;  perhajts  the  time  seemed  unusually  long, 
as  they  spent  the  time  in  conversation,  taking  dillerent 
views  of  the  question,  the  Duke  feeling  privately  inclined 
to  be  lenient  to  the  poor  musician,  the  Duchess  more  than 
usually  severe.  When  at  last  news  came  that  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  there  was  no  danger,  they  retired  to  rest. 

Next  day  the  more  didactic  of  the  Poppenheim  world 
were  a  little  shocked  at  discovering  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery  lay  the  musician’s  fancy  for  a  gyjssy  girl. 
Never  had  such  a  scandal  happened  before.  Full  |iiirticu- 
lars  were  not  to  be  had,  of  course,  but  thus  much  transpired, 
that  in  his  last  wanderings  he  had  testified  a  stronger  lik¬ 
ing  for  this  girl  than  it  behooved  him  to  do.  Some  went  so 
fiir  as  to  say  that  having  originally  come  of  a  gypsy  stock 
himself,  he  had  even  promised  her  marriage.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  music,  the 
language,  and  everything  else  connected  with  her  race; 
and  story  after  story  wsis  brought  forward  in  confirmation, 
not  only  of  his  gypsy  likings,  but  his  gvpsy  idiosvticrasies. 

W  hat  more  Helena  knew  than  this  she  discreetly  kept  to 
herself,  not  only  during  the  first  days  of  suspense  and  anx¬ 
iety,  but  during  the  alter  period  of  convalescence  and  crit¬ 
icism.  Had  our  Ogliostro  died  then,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  period  of  criticism  would  never  have  set  in. 
'I’he  men  would  have  held  their  peace ;  the  women  would 
have  wept.  As  it  was,  the  wound,  which  at  first  threat¬ 
ened  to  rob  the  world  of  one  of  its  brightest  musical  orna¬ 
ments,  healed  slowly,  but  not  so  slowly  that  by  the  time  he 
was  himself  again,  Poppenheim  had  forgiven  him.  Now  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Helena’s  task  of  nursing  her  hero  w.as 
as  enchanting  as  her  more  romantic  young  friends  might  im¬ 
agine.  The  Maestro  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  spoiled 
of  all  the  children  of  genius,  and  like  all  spoiled  children 
was  not  amiable  under  the  discomfort  of  pain,  the  tedium 
of  confinement,  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  cloud  of 
disap]>roval.  As  all  his  other  lady  friends  kept  aloof  in 
virtuous  indignation,  the  Countess’s  forgiveness  only  going 
so  far  as  to  send  jellies,  which  he  insisted  upon  being 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  Helena  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
all  his  caprices,  and  he  scolded  her  and  ordered  her  to  do 
this  and  that,  just  as  if  she  were  his  wife.  And  there  was 
not  only  this  to  bear,  but  her  own  conduct  was  severely 
condemned.  No  one  wanted  the  Maestro  to  be  neglected ; 
there  were  elderly  mothers  of  grown-up  sons  who  would 
have  taken  care  of  him,  and  the  duchess  ofi'ered  to  send  a 
nurse  from  the  palace  ;  why,  then,  need  she  stay '!  said  her 
mother,  and  her  friends  Annchen  and  Lotte,  and  the  aus¬ 
tere  feminine  world.  But  Helena  cared  little  for  what 
might  be  said  or  thought  of  her  conduct,  and  kept  her  post 
with  unwavering  courage.  She  was  accustomed  to  a  bard 
life  ;  it  was  nothing  to  her  to  have  to  keep  watch  at  night, 
dress  wounds,  cook  invalid’s  food  —  in  fact,  do  all  the  hard 
unpoetic  work  that  one  human  being  entails  upon  another 
in  severe  illness.  She  knew  well  enough  that  no  one  else 
understood  the  sick  man  and  his  humors  as  she  did,  or 
would  have  the  same  patience  with  them,  and  no  one  else 
would  have  been  so  rigidly  obedient  in  the  fulfilling  those 
orders,  “  Out  of  window,  to  the  cabbage-beds  at  once  1  ’ 
when  flowers  or  some  little  dainty  came  from  the  Countess. 
Out  of  window,  to  the  cabbage-beds,  they  went,  roses,  con- 
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^tions,  fruits,  no  inutter  how  rare ;  and  though  he  forbore  I 
to  treat  the  Duchess’s  gifts  in  the  same  manner,  he  deciared  ! 
,]pt  a  posset  of  Helena’s  making  pleased  his  palate  better.  | 

However,  he  got  well  again,  and  upon  the  very  first  day  | 
that  the  doctor  was  dismissed,  Helena  was  bidden  to  pack  , 
I,i5  portmanteau,  fetch  a  cab,  and  see  him  off  to  Paris  by  ' 
the  next  train,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  living  soul,  i 
The  tr.ain  started  in  an  hour’s  time,  and  .she  had  no  leisure  ' 
to  weep  or  sigh  over  what  seemed  very  much  like  ingrati¬ 
tude  on  his  part,  or  reflect  that  he  ought  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  her  home  and  mediated  with  her  mother  on  her  be- 
^lf_done  something,  in  fact,  to  smooth  things  for  the  ' 
poor  little  nurse  who  had,  perhap.s,  saved  his  life !  But  i 
she  thought  of  none  of  these  thing.s,  and  when,  on  reaching  ! 
the  station,  he  just  kissed  her  as  a  father  might  have  done,  ' 
and  said  she  was  the  de.arest  and  best  little  girl  in  Poppen- 
heim,  she  walked  b.ack  almost  elated,  set  to  work  with  the  1 
help  of  a  charwoman  to  put  his  little  villa  in  order  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  when  it  was  done,  returned  home,  to  make 
op  matters  with  her  mother  and  the  world  as  best  she  ' 
could.  Of  course,  Ogliostro’s  friends  of  his  own  se.\  took  ' 
Helena’s  part,  and  it  was  even  rumored  that  the  stout  1 
Kapellmeister,  before  mentioned,  wanted  to  marry  her  out- 
riorht.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  little  and  little,  reconciliation  ! 
was  ma<le  with  all,  her  pupils  returned  one  by  one,  the 
Countess  sent  her  a  present  of  jewels,  and  before  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter  had  passed,  Uelena  forgot  the  obloquy 
she  had  suflered  on  the  Maestro’s  behalf. 

Meantime  he  was  in  Paris,  paying  his  debts  —  so  he 
wrote  to  Helena  —  and  if  he  got  into  any  scrapes  there, 
rumors  of  them  never  reached  Poppenheim.  In  fact  his 
escapades  were  over. 

When  the  next  musical  season  came  round,  neither 
Ogliostro,  nor  the  Countess,  nor  Helena  contributed  to 
those  entertainments  for  which  the  little  city  was  famous. 
Ogliostro  was  still  in  Paris,  whither  Helena  had  also  gone 
under  his  auspices,  and  was  making  her  debut  as  a  pianiste ; 
the  Countess  went  to  Vienna ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
brilliant  bridals  of  Feodora  the  Mischievous  with  the  heir  ! 
apparent  of  a  neighboring  Duchy,  dull  indeed  would  have 
been  the  Poppenheimers.  But  what  was  the  general  sur-  I 
prise,  some  time  after,  when  news  came  of  Ogliostro’s  mar-  ! 
riage,  and  marriage  with  his  pupil  Helena,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  poorest  and  least  admired  girls  in  Poppenheim  ! 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  great  man  should  take  such 
a  step  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  ;  yet  his  princely 
patron  was  well  pleased,  and  his  intimate  friends  saw  in 
this  homely  alliance  the  best  guarantee  of  a  worthy  career. 
So  the  days  of  Poppenheim  romance  and  adventure  drew 
to  an  end.  The  musician  and  his  wife  soon  returned  to 
the  little  city,  and  quietly  settled  down  there.  Society  be¬ 
came  at  last  sedate  and  respectable. 

Music  and  art  still  reign  supreme  there,  but  impropri¬ 
eties  and  indiscretions  are  banished  forever.  Ogliostro 
and  the  Countess  are  now  stout  and  elderly,  and  can  play 
duets  without  raising  a  breath  of  scandal.  Helena  is  the 
same  impetuous  creature  she  ever  was,  but  her  impetuosity 
does  not  damage  her  reputation  as  when  she  nursed  her 
Maestro  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Whenever  the  cele¬ 
brated  pair  make  a  musical  tour,  they  create  a  sensation 
and  reap  a  golden  harvest.  But  that  is  seldom.  They  are 
devoted  to  each  other  and  to  Poppenheim,  and  receive  at 
their  musical  parties  princes,  ambassadors,  poets,  artists, 
wits,  and  beauties.  But,  on  the  whole,  Poppenheim  is 
quite  a  different  place  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
aod,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  little  dull. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  FUNERAL. 

Place —  Stuatford-ov-Avon.  7'me.  —  The  25tii  of 
April,  1616. 

ScE.NE  I. —  TAe  Taproom  of  the  Falcon  Tavern  in  the  High 
Street,  kept  by  Eleanor  Comyng. 

Hostess  and  Sly. 

Hoetess.  Kit  Sly,  Kit  Sly,  dost  thou  hear?  There  be 


guests  alighting  in  the  yard ;  run  thou  and  help  Robin 
ostler  hold  their  stirrups,  and  so  do  somewhat  for  the  ale 
thou  ne’er  pay’st  for. 

Sly.  If  I  do,  wilt  thou  let  this  one  day  slip  without  rat¬ 
ing  and  prating  of  thy  score  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

HoMes*.  Yea,  good  Kit,  if  thou  run  quickly. 

Sly.  But  wilt  thou  bid  Francis  draw  me  what  ale  I  may 
chance  to  call  for  ? 

llonteas.  Nay,  that  will  I  not,  or  thou  wouldst  empty  my 
great  tun.  Thou  wouldst  serve  me  as  thou  didst  the  ale- 
wife  of  Wincot,*  who  says,  poor  soul,  that  she  ne’er  had 
cask  in  cellar  these  twelve  years  but  thou  wert  more  fatal 
to  it  than  a  leaking  t.ap.  By  these  ears,  I  heiird  her  say 
so  when  the  deputy’s  men  were  seizing  her  goods.  Thou 
shalt  not  cozen  me  as  thou  didst  Marian. 

Sly.  Hold  stirrup  thyself,  then.  I’ll  not  budge.  I’ll  to 
sleep  again  by  the  chimney  till  it  please  God  send  me 
drink. 

Enter  Drayton  8  (jthepoet)  and  Young  Raleigh  3  (son 
of  Sir  Walter). 

Drayton.  Sly,  said  she  1  Didst  thou  not  hear,  Walter, 
yon  varlet’s  name  ?  but  ’twas  scarce  needful.  The  sodden 
face,  the  shaking  nether  lip,  the  eye  watery  and  impudent, 
the  paunch  ale-swelled,  the  doublet  liquor-stained,  the  hat 
crushed  from  being  much  slept  in,  the  apparel  ruinous,  lie- 
cau'^e  the  tapster  intercepts  the  fee  that  should  be  the  ti»i- 
lor’s  and  the  cobbler’s  —  hath  not  the  master,  without  cat¬ 
aloguing  one  of  these  things,  implied  all,  in  half  a  score 
of  pregnant  words,  for  all  the  future  ?  Wliat  a  skill  is 
that  can  make  a  poor  sot  immortal  t 

Sly.  Sot,  saidst  thou  I  — but  I  care  not.  Will  ye  stand 
me,  gentles,  in  a  pot  of  ale  ? 

Raleigh.  Wilt  thou  answer,  then,  a  few  questions  I 
would  put  to  thee  ? 

Sly.  Aye  —  but  the  ale  first ;  and  be  brief ;  I  love  not 
much  question.  Say  on,  and  let  the  world  slide. 

Raleigh.  A  pot  of  ale,  drawer,  for  this  worthy  man. 
And  now  tell  me.  Sly,  is’t  not  thy  custom  to  use  that  phrase, 
“  Let  the  world  slid*e  ”  ?  ^ 

Sly.  It  may  well  be ;  'tis  a  maxim  I  love  ;  ’tis  a  cure  for 
much.  I  am  cold  — let  the  world  slide,  for  anon  I  shall  be 
warmer.  I  am  dry  —  let  the  world  slide,  for  time  will 
bring  ale.  I  sit,  pottle-pot  in  hand,  i’  the  chimney-nook 
—  let  the  world  slide  while  I  taste  it. 

Drayton.  ’Tis  a  pretty  philosophy,  and  might  serve  for 
greater  uses.  But,  fora  further  question  —  Wert  thou  ac¬ 
quainted  with  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  V® 

Sly.  John  Naps,  quotha  !  what,  old  John  !  by  Jeronimy, 
I  knew  him  many  a  year,  mended  his  pots  and  helped  him 
empty  them.  ’A  had  been  a  sailor,  or  to  say  pirate  would 
be  to  shoot  nearer  the  clout ;  when  sober  his  fashion  was 
to  say  nought,  but  when  drunk  his  talk  was  of  the  things 
’a  had  seen  in  Greece  —  whereby  they  had  called  him  Naps 
of  Greece. 

Drayton.  And  didst  thou  know,  too,  Peter  Turf  and 
Henry  Pimpernell  ? 

Sly.  Yea,  as  this  pot-handle  knows  these  fingers.  For 
Turf,  he  was  deputy-sexton  of  Wincot,  and  indeed  digged 
Naps’  grave,  and  was  found  lying  drunk  therein,  with  his 
spade  beside  him,  at  the  hour  of  burial.  For  Pimpernell, 
’twas  a  half-witted  companion,  but  his  grandam  kept  money 

*  “  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not,*’ 
says  Kit  i^ljr  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Wincot  is  a  Tillage  about  three 
miles  from  Stratford. 

s  Michael  Drayton,  a  Warwickshire  poet  of  great  repute  in  his  day,  was 
about  a  year  older  than  Shakei>peare,  and  had  known  him  long  and  famil¬ 
iarly. 

3  Young  Walter  Raleigh  was  Sir  Walter’s  eldest  son,  and  was  now  twenty- 
two  years  old.  lie  accompanied  his  father,  soon  after,  to  South  America,  as 
commander  of  one  of  the  companies  that  formed  the  military  part  of  the 
exp^ition,  to  prepare  for  which  was  the  express  condition  on  which  Sir 
Walter  was  released  from  the  Tower  in  January,  1616. 

^  A  phrase  much  affected  by  Sly  the  Tinker  in  the  prelude  to  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew. 

^  One  of  Sly's  acquaintances  at  Wincot. 

**  Stephen  Sly,  and  Old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 

And  Peter  Turf  and  Henry  Pimpernell.** —  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

A  manuscript  memorandum,  in  which  Stephen  Sly  Is  mentioned,  written 
i  at  Stratford  in  1614,  is  stili  extant. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


in’s  purse,  and  ’a  served  to  pay  scores,  and  ’a  could  join  in 
a  catch  on  occasion,  thof  ’a  had  but  a  small,  cracked  voice. 


[^Iay  3, 


and  mostly  sung  his  part  to  psalm  tunes.  And  now,  mas¬ 
ters,  a  (piestion  to  ye  — an  ye  answer  not,  faith,  I  care  not 
—  but  how  should  such  as  ye  know  Naps  and  the  others  ? 

Drayton.  They  have  been  recorded,  and  thou  too,  in 
what  will  outlast  your  epitaphs.  Doubtless  thou  hast  heard 
of  Master  William  Shakespeare  of  New  Place.* 

Sly.  Heard  of  him,  said  he !  Aye,  and  seen  him  and 
talked  with  him  both  here  and  at  Wincot  when  he  came 
thither  to  his  kinsfolk.^  By  this  malt-juice,  a  merry  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  a  free  —  ’a  should  have  been  a  lord,  for,  look 
yon,  to  bestow  litpior  on  the  thirsty  is  a  lordly  iashion,  .and 
1  have  owed  him  many  a  skinful.  Marry,  that  tap’s  dry 


Drayton.  What,  kniive,  hath  he  found  .at  last  th.at  it  is 
more  virtuous  to  forget  thee  than  to  countenance  thee  V 

Sly.  N.ay,  I  will  say  nought  in  his  dispraise;  ’a  was 
good  to  me,  anil  hath  oft  spoke  with  me,  and  I’ll  ne’er  deny 
It  now’s  dead  and  gone.  Mayhap  ye  have  come  to  the 
burial  V 

Drayton.  Dead  1 

Jlaleiyh.  Master  Shakespeare  dead  ! 

Ilii.'tte.is.  Oh,  masters,  he  hath  spoke  the  truth,  tho’  he 
be  no  true  man;  by  these  tears,  he  hath.  Master  Shake¬ 
speare  parted  o’  Tuesday,  and  he  will  be  buried  this  dien- 
tieal  day ;  the  colIin  will  be  brought  forth  of  New  Place 
upon  the  stroke  of  two.  1  have  talked  with  the  bearers, 
and  all. 

llnlt-iyh.  Thus  perish  the  hopes  which  drew  me  to 
Stratford.  I  thought  to  look  on  the  foremost  poet  of  the 
world  —  to  hear  his  voice —  perehance  to  be  honored  with 
some  discourse  of  him — and  now  I  shall  look  but  on  his 
colliii.  Oh,  Master  Drayton! 

Drayton.  We  looked  not,  indeed,  for  this.  ’Tis  as  if 
the  sun  were  drawn  from  the  firmament,  and  had  left  us  to 
nerpetuiil  twilight.  The  radiant  intellect  is  gone,  and  hath 
left  but  its  pale  reflection  in  his  works — tho’ these  shall  be 
immortal.  Methinks,  in  future,  the  sky  will  he  less  blue, 
the  air  less  warm,  the  flowers  less  gay  ;  for  1  honored  this 
man  more  than  any,  and  what’er  I  essayed  to  do  ’twas  with 
a  secret  thought  of  his  judgment  over  me,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  conscience  of  mine  intellect. 

Hostess.  Ye  look  jiale  —  a  cup  of  sack,  sweet  sirs  ;  for, 
ye  know,  a  cheerful  cup  the  heart  bears  up. 

Drayton.  Nay,  woman,  nay. 

Hostess.  ’Tis  of  the  best,  1  warrant  you ;  ’tis  from  the 
stores  of  blaster  Quincy  —  him  that  hath  married  Master 
Shakespeare’s  daughter  Judith,  and  he  de.als  in  none  but 
the  best. 

Drayton.  ’Tis  not  s.aek  that  will  help  us.  But  canst 
thou  tell  us,  good  ho.ste.ss,  aught  concerning  his  end  ? 

Hostess,  i  ea,  well-a-day,  that  can  I,  for  ’twas  Gossip 
Joan  Tisiek  who  goeth  out  nursing,  the  same,  your  wor¬ 
ships,  that  brought  young  Elizabeth  Hall,  his  grandchild, 
into  the  world,  that  was  sent  for  to  him  when  ’twas  seen 
which  way  ’a  was  likely  to  go ;  whereby,  she  told  me 
thereof  yesternight  over  a  cup  of  ale  .and  sugar  with  a 
toasted  crab  in’t  —  for,  said  .she,  there’s  none  in  Stratford, 
Mistress  Corny ng,  that  Master  Shakespeare  thought  more 
on  than  vou.  The  doctor,  blaster  Hall,  says  to  her,  “  Have 
a  care,  Joan,  of  my  father-in-law  Shakespeare,  says  he ; 
for  ’tis  a  parlous  ca.<e,  sitys  lie ;  we  be  all  mortal,  says  he 
—  and  the  breath  goeth  when  it  listeth  —  therefore  keep 
thou  the  better  watch,  for  tis  a  man  we  could  ill  spare.” 
“  Fear  not.  Master  Hall,”  tpioth  Joan,  “  I’ll  tend  him  an 
'twere  his  mother.”  So,  o’  Tuesday  night  he  said  he  felt 
easier,  and  he  bid  Mistress  Hall  and  the  Doctor  that  they 
should  leave  him  and  take  good  rest.  And  ’a  says  to  .Joan, 
“  Art  drowsy,  good  .Joan  ?  ”  Whereupon  she  made  answer, 
“  A  little  ;  for  I  have  been  up,”  saith  she,  all  last  night 
at  a  labor  with  Mistress  Coney  her  thirteenth  child.” 
“  Aye,’  ipioth  he,  “  in  thy  calling  thou  seest  both  ends  of 


life ;  well,  thou  shalt  sleep  to-night,  and  all  night  if  tlioj 
wilt.”  “  N.ay,  sir,”  saith  Joan,  “  not  so ;  hut  your  wor>liiii 
being  of  so  good  cheer  to-night,  mayhap  if  I  take  a  sLon 
nap  ’twill  do  no  harm.”  *•  If  thou  take  a  long  one,  trood 
.Joan,”  said  Master  Shakespeare,  *•  it  matters  not,  for  [ 
warrant  you,  I  shall  take  a  longer.”  “  It  doth  me  gooil'to 
hear  your  worship  sjieak  so,”  stiys  .Joan,  “  for  sleep  well  is  1 
keep  well,  and  a  night’s  rest  physic’s  best  ”  —  and  so  tiub 
up  the  hedclothes,  and  draws  the  hangings,  and  leaves  Lia 
as  ’a  was  closing  his  eyes.  Well,  sweet  sirs,  all  the  nijht 
he  lay  quiet,  and  with  the  dawn  .Joan  peeps  me  in  tlirou'li 
the  curtains,  and  there  he  lay,  quiet  and  smiling  —  and  at 
the  sun  rose  she  peeps  me  in  .again,  and  he  was  still  qui,.; 
and  smiling  —  and  she  touched  his  forehead; — and  ht 
had  been  lying  for  hours  (so  the  doctor  said  when  Joan 
called  him)  as  dead  as  his  grandani. 

Drayton.  ’Twas,  then,  with  good  heart  that  this  oreai 
soul  passed  to  what  himself  hath  called  the  undiseoverd 
country  :  of  whose  inhabitants  he  must  sure  take  his  pla« 
among  the  most  illustrious.  Thou  art  sad,  Walter  — this  j 
grief  touches  thee,  and,  sooth,  it  becomes  thee  well.  It  L«.  1 
speaks  thy  youth  generous;  ’tis  an  assurance  that  then  1 
hast  thy  father’s  spirit,  who,  great  himself,  owns  near  kin.  t 
ship  with  greatness,  and  will  sorrow  for  Shake.-peare  at  ' 
for  a  brother.  j 

Jlaleiyh.  ’Twas  my  father’s  wish,  when  he  knew  I  was 
to  be  thy  guest  in  Warwickshire,  that  I  should  pay  my  duty  J 
to  Master  J-hakespeare.  For,  said  he,  there  is  no  wortLier 
thing  in  life  than  to  take  note  of  the  greatest  of  thy  coin-  j 
panions  in  earth’s  pilgrimage;  in  them  thou  seest  the  quin¬ 
tessence  of  man’s  spirit,  cleared  of  the  muddy  vapors  yvlikh 
make  common  humanity  so  base  and  fooli.‘-h  :  and  this  man 
is  of  the  greatest,  a  companion  indeed  for  jirinccs,  nay,  , 
himself  .a  king,  whose  kingdom  is  of  the  imagination,  .and 
therefore  boundless.  'Jell  him,  Walter,  said  niy  fiitlirr, 
that  in  my  long  captivity  3  I  have  oft  rcmemlered  our 
pleasant  encounters  at  the  Mermaid ;  “•  tell  him,  too,  that  I 
have  sol.aced  mine  enforced  solitude  in  the  'I’ower  with 
studying  all  of  his  works  that  have  been  given  to  ti.s ;  and 
entreat  him,  in  my  name,  not  to  leave  those  plays  of  his  to 
I  the  chances  of  the  world,  as  fathers  leave  their  niishigoltcn 
I  children,  but  to  make  them  truly  the  heirs  of  his  invention, 
i  and  to  spend  on  them  that  paternal  care  which  shall  provo 
I  them  worthy  of  their  source. 

Hostess.  Ple.ase  you  come  in  here  to  the  Dolphin  cham- 
j  her,  where  Master  Shakcspe.are  loved  to  sit. 

Jlaleiyh.  AVell  —  notv  we  are  in  it,  I  find  it  convenient 
and  well  lighted  ;  and  yet  methinks  ’tis  but  a  small  one. 

JJrayton.  Aye,  but  seest  thou  that,  through  the  dcor,  one 
that  sits  here  can  mark  the  whole  company  of  ale-diinkers 
in  the  tap-room  without,  and  therefore  Shakespeare  loved 
j  it ;  here  would  he  sit  and  note  the  humors  of  such  guestj 
I  as  yonder  .Sly.  For  in  such,  he  would  say,  you  see  liu- 
miinity  with  its  vizard  off ;  and  he  held  that  nurture,  lhou"li 
I  it  oft  cherishes  a  good  apprehension,  yet  as  oft  doth  over- 
>  lay  and  smother  it.  He  hath  said  to  me,  pointing  to  the 
!  company  without,  “  If  you  find  wit  here,  ’tis  the  bird’s  otvn 
feather,  and  no  borrowed  plume  ;  if  you  see  courtesy,  ’tis 
inborn,  and  will  bear  the  rub  ;  if  you  note  a  quaint  liuinor, 
’tis  in  the  man  by  the  gr.acc  of  God  or  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stance  :  your  weaver  or  your  tinker,  whatsoever  otlicr  "ill 
j  he  hath,  h.ath  not  the  skill  to  counterfeit,  for  that  cnnies  by 
art,  and  leisure,  .and  commerce  with  men  of  condition,  and 
desire  of  their  good  opinion  ;  wherefore  methinks  1  olt  see 
deeper  through  your  leathern  jerkin  than  your  satin  doub¬ 
let.” 

JJostess.  Yea,  here  would  ’a  come  many  a  time  and  oft, 
with  Master  Ben,  that  was  full  of  quips  as  an  egg  of  niimt. 
“  Mistress  Quickley  !  ”  Ben  would  say  (for  so  ’a  called  me, 

I  know  not  wherefore),  “set  us  in  the  Dolphin  chamber;* 
and  let  us  have  a  sea-coal  fire,”  'a  would  say,  “  and  I  will 
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*  New  I'larewns  a  Urge  house, with  garjen  atlarheJ.in  the  town  of  Slmt- 
forj  —  built  by  Sir  llugu  Clopton  iu  lleury  Vll.'e  time,  uud  purchaseU  by 
Sh.'ikmreen.  in  15t)7- 

*  The  Ardeur,  Shakesfeare'i  relatione  by  the  motber'f  side,  bred  in  the 
parUh  of  Wmcot. 


a  The  twelve  years’  impriroDment  iu  the  Tower  to  which  Janies  I-  hiii 
consigned  biui. 

*  TTic  .Vteriiiaid  was  a  tawern  in  T.ondon  where  Sir  Waiter  lind  eetabli^ned, 
before  his  iiiiprisonnient,  a  club,  of  which  Shiikeepeare,  lieu  .lou.-i  n,  Iti'iiO' 
moot,  Hetcher,  end  other*  were  member*.  . 

a  For  the  allusion*  lieie  made  by  Uaater  Ben,  see  the  Stcond  Part  ej 
King  Htnry  /K.,actii.  sc.  1. 
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^ink  none  if  thou  give  me  not  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,” 
whereby  Master  Shakespeare  would  cast  at  him  out  of ’s 
eve  a  merry  glint.  “  Hast  thou  thy  plate  yet  V  ”  Master 
would  ask  me,  “  and  the  tapestry  of  thy  dining  cham- 
l^rs?  (-'ome,  let  us  have  Uoll  'I'earsheet  meet  us  at  suj)- 
jef,"  “  Oh,  Lord,  sir,”  would  I  say,  “  I  know  no  Dolls  nor 
Tearsheets  neither ;  ”  but  ’twas  a  merry  man,  I  warrant 
Tou.tbo’  I  did  never  know  what  his  meaning  was. 

'  Draylon.  These  memories  of  thine  breed  but  sad  mirth 

in  me  now. 

Hostess.  Well-a-day,  if  there  be  not  Sir  Thomas  and 
Master  Thynne,  rid  from  Charlecote,*  and  alighting.  By 
vour  leave,  kind  sirs,  I  will  go  receive  them. 

■  [i’Ae  goe.s  out. 

I}ra>jton.  Dear  Walter,  this  stroke  is  so  sudden  that  it 
bewilders  me ;  methinks  I  am  dreaming ;  1  discourse,  re¬ 
member,  reason,  and  so  forth,  and  yet  my  brain  all  the 
while  wr.ipt  as  in  a  cerement.  Coming  here  with  my 
ibou^bts  full  of  him,  sitting  in  this  room  where  he  and  I 
have  sat  so  oft,  what  could  seem  less  strange  than  that  he 
(hould  enter  and  greet  me ;  and  yet  a  little  word  hath 
made  me  know  that  to  be  impossible  for  all  time. 

Raleigh.  Aye,  sir,  amidst  my  own  pain  I  remember  how 
vou  have  been  familiar  with  that  divinest  man,  and  must 
feel  a  far  deeper  sorrow  than  myself,  that  know  him  but  in 
the  picture  my  imagination  hath  formed  ;  and  I  perceive 
bv  the  blank  made  in  mine  own  present,  what  a  void  must 
be  left  in  yours.  Would  you  have  us  quit  Stratlbrd  forth¬ 
with? 

Drayton.  Nay,  by  no  means ;  let  us  rather  give  our  sor¬ 
row  somewhat  to  feed  on  ;  let  us  fdl  it  with  the  sad  memo¬ 
ries  that  abound  here.  For,  to  me,  everything  in  Stratford 
speaks  of  Shakespeare  ;  'twas  here  he  lived  while  that  un¬ 
matched  apprehension  was  most  waxlike  to  receive  impres¬ 
sions,  when  wonder  and  observation  were  quickest  in  him ; 
and  'twas  here  he  began  to  fill  a  storehouse  from  whence  to 
draw  at  will.  For  his  manner  was  always  to  build  on  a 
ground  of  fact,  or,  rather,  to  sow  tact  like  a  seetl,  and  let  it 
strike  in  that  rich  soil  till  ofttimes  none  but  himself  could 
tell  (even  if  himself  could)  what  the  ripened  fruit  had 
sprung  from.  Sometimes  he  would  limn  a  man  in  brief  as 
he  saw  him,  and,  again,  he  would  so  play  with  his  first  no¬ 
tion,  dressing  it  and  transforming  it,  yet  ever  working  even 
as  nature  works,  that  the  citizen  of  Stratford  or  Warwick 
would  grow  into  a  Roman  or  ancient  Briton,  a  lover  or  a 
king,  a  conspirator  or  a  jester,  compounded  part  of  fact, 
part  ot  fancy,  yet  would  the  morsel  of  fact  leaven  the  whole 
with  truth. 

Raleigh.  Was  this  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  he  whom  the  world 
calls  Justice  Shallow  ? 

Drayton.  Nay,  he  hath  been  dead  these  many  years  — 
this  is  Ids  son  ;  but  the  companion  that’s  with  him  thou 
mayst  chance  to  have  beard  of. 

Enter  Siu  Thomas  Lucy  and  Mastkk  Thynne,  in 
mourning  habits. 

Hostess.  Wilt  please  you  walk  this  way.  Sir  Thomas? 
This  chamber  is  wiiriner,  and  the  day  is  fresh.  There  be 
here,  sirs,  none  but  these  two  gentlemen. 

Sir  Thomas.  Master  Drayton,  as  I  remember  me.  You 
are  of  our  county  of  Warwickshire,  I  think,  sir  ? 

Drayton.  I  am  so.  Sir  Thomas,  at  your  service.  (Jive 
me  leave  to  bring  you  actpiaintcd  with  my  friend  and  com¬ 
rade  in  travel.  Master  Walter  Raleigh. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  salute  you,  sir.  Of  the  Raleighs  of 
Devonshire,  m.ayhap  ? 

Raleigh.  The  same.  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Thomas.  An  honorable  family,  sir,  and  one  that 
hath  borne  itself  among  the  best  these  many  reigns  past, 
i’ou  quarter  the  arms  of  Throckmorton,  as  I  think,  sir  — 
you  hear  gules,  five  fusils,  in  bend  argent,  and  your  cogni- 
tance  a  stag  ;  or  is’t  a  martlet  ? 

Raleigh.  I  knew  not  we,  being  but  simple  gentlemen, 
and  out  of  favor,  were  of  that  mark  that  our  quarterings 
•hould  be  thus  well  known. 

'  Charli>cote,  itlll  the  familv  aeat  of  the  Lueve,  ii  lome  four  mile*  from 
thaUorU. 


Sir  Thomas.  I  am  something  of  a  herald,  I  would  have 
you  know,  sir.  Methinks  ’twere  well  that  men  of  quality 
were  familiar  e.ach  with  the  pretensions  of  all  the  rest, 
making  as  ’twere  one  family  in  condition  ;  thus  should  we 
at  once  know  who  are  of  the  better,  who  of  the  baser  sort. 
And  so,  sir,  of  the  leisure  1  spare  from  mine  office  as  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  and  from  mine  own  concerns,  I  give 
somewhat  to  heraldry. 

Drayton.  I  |)crceive  by  the  sad  hue  of  your  garments 
that  you  design  to  be  present  at  Master  Shakespeare’s 
funeral. 

Sir  Thomas.  Aye,  sir.  IBs  son-in-law.  Doctor  Hall,  is 
our  physician  at  Cliarlecote,  and  I  have  had  dealings  with 
himselfj  and  held  him  in  esteem. 

Ilaleigh.  ’Tis  as  it  should  be  —  the  whole  world  .should 
honor  such  worth  as  his. 

Sir  Thomas.  Nay,  good  sir,  I  go  not  so  far  with  you ; 
though  he  were  indeed  so  honorable  that  his  neighbors, 
even  of  condition,  may  well  accord  him  a  last  show  of  re¬ 
spect. 

Drayton.  I  am  glad  that  the  old  grudge  between  Mas¬ 
ter  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thomas  your  father  holds  not  in 
this  generation. 

Sir  Thomas.  Why,  for  that.  Master  Drayton,  in  respect 
of  the  deer-stealing,  'twas  not  such  a  matter  as  is  ne’er  to 
be  forgiven  nor  forgotten  ;  he  was  but  a  youth  then,  and  he 
suffered  for't  ;  and,  for  the  scurril  ballad  concerning  which 
the  rumor  went  ’twas  writ  by  Shakespeare,  why,  ’twas 
none  of  his. 

Drayton.  I’ll  be  sworn  ’tw.is  not.  Know  we  not  the 
hand  of  the  master  better  than  to  take  such  ’prentice-stuff 
for  his  ?  As  well  affirm  that  a  daw’s  feather  may  drop  from 
an  eagle. 

Sir  Thomas.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  better  assurance  ;  he  him- 
selfi  of  his  own  motion,  told  my  father  (and  hath  repeated 
it  to  myself)  that  he  ne’er  wrote  it. 

Drayton.  He  hath  told  me  the  same  —  and  for  the 
plays  — 

Sir  Thomas.  For  the  plays  wherein  ’twas  said  he  drew 
my  father,  ’twas  idle  gossip.  How  should  a  Gloucester¬ 
shire  justice,  one  Shallow  (for  such  I  am  told  is  what 
passes  for  the  portrait),  represent  Sir  'Thomas  Lucy  of 
Cliarlecote  in  Warwickshire? 

Thirnne.  T’was  said,  too,  that  he  had  set  me  down  along 
with  mine  uncle.  By  the  mass  1  I  should  not  care  though 
it  had  been  so  ;  for  I  saw  the  pliiy  >  once  in  London,  and 
Miister  Slender  was  a  gentleman,  and  an  esquire,  and  of 
good  means,  though  the  peojile  did  laugh,  I  know  not  why, 
at  some  of  his  discourse.  But  he  and  the  rest  lived  in 
Harry  Fourth’s  time,  t’was  said ;  and  how  could  I  live  in 
Harry  Fourth’s  time  that  go  not  back  beyond  Elizabeth? 
though  the  Thynnes  were  well  thought  on  afore  that,  look 
you. 

Sir  Thomas.  Well,  sir,  I  have  ne’er  seen  the  play,  and 
love  not  players.  I  ever  noted  that  when  they  came  to 
Stratford  there  was  new  business  for  the  justices.  'Tlie 
idle  sort  grew  idler — they  drew  others  on  to  join  them 
that  would  else  have  been  better  conducted  —  there  w.as 
less  work,  moi'e  drink,  and  more  disorder.  I  could  never 
away  with  the  pl.ayers,  sir;  anil  I  was  heartily  with  those 
who  were  for  inhibiting  their  theatre  in  Stratford. 

Thynne.  And  I  too.  Cousin  Lucy,  I  care  not  for  the 
play,  though,  good  sooth,  I  liked  it  well  enough.  But  give 
me  for  sport  a  stage  with  two  good  backsword  or  quarter- 
staff  men  ;ora  greased  pole  with  a  Gloucester  cheese  atop  ; 
or  a  bull  running :  but  of  all  sport,  by  the  mass  I  I  love  the 
bear-garden  —  man  and  boy,  I  ever  loved  it ;  ’tis  the  rarest 
sport,  in  good  sooth,  now. 

Drayton.  Methought,  Sir  Thomas,  when  you  talked  of 
honoring  my  dear  friend,  ’twas  for  his  works. 

Sir  ’Ihomas.  Nay,  sir,  I  make  no  account  of  his  works, 
and,  indeed,  know  nought  of  them.  He  had  won  a  good 
station,  and  maintained  it,  and  therefore  he  should  have 
bis  due. 

Drayton.  For  his  descent,  th.at,  as  all  men  know,  was 
not  above  humble  citizen’s  degree. 

*  Mfrry  WtM  of  Wimi$or. 
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Sir  Thomas.  His  mother  was  an  Arden  ;  and  his  father 
was  granted  a  coat  of  arms  by  the  College,  a  spear  or,  upon 
a  bend  sable,  in  a  field  of  gold  —  the  crest,  a  falcon  with 
his  wings  displayed,  standing  on  a  wreath  of  his  colors, 
supporting  a  spear ,  and  he  might  impale  with  Arden. 
And  the  gentleman  himself  hath  for  years  been  of  good 
havings,  with  lands  and  houses,  and  of  good  repute  in  all 
his  dealings ;  therefore,  say  I.  that  we  who  be  neighbors 
and  gentlemen,  should  have  him  in  res{)ect. 

Tliynne.  Yea,  (brsooth  1  gentlemen  should  give  to  other 
gentlemen  (thof  they  be  new-made  and  (jiiarter  not)  what 
countenance  they  may,  for  their  better  advantage,  and  to 
maintain  them  in  consiileration,  look  you,  and  to  prosper 
them ;  and  theretbre  ’tis  we  come  to  make  two  at  the  bur¬ 
ial. 

Raleigh.  ()  ye  gods !  this  of  him  that  conceived  Lear 
and  Othello !  Sirs,  with  your  leave  we  will  now  bid  you 
farewell. 

Sir  Thomas.  Nay,  I  pray  you  that  we  i)art  not  so.  I 
beseech  you,  M.aster  Kaleigh,  and  you.  Master  Drayton, 
that  you  lie  this  night  at  Charlecote.  1  would  have  you 
home  to  supper,  and  thank  you,  too,  for  your  good  com¬ 
pany. 

Thgnne.  .\nd  I,  sirs,  h.ave  a  jK)or  house  of  mine  own 
within  these  dozen  miles,  and  thof  I  lie  nut  a  knight  like 
my  cousin  Lucy  here,  yet  I  can  lodge  a  guest  as  well  as 
some  ;  now  that  my  mother  be  dead,  I  live  as  befits  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  good  sooth,  and  1  would  bid  yon  welcome  truly, 
now,  and  show  you  a  mastitf  that  hath  lost  an  eye  by  a 
bear. 

Drayton.  Sir,  I  thank  you.  For  your  good  kindness.  Sir 
Thomas,  we  are  beholden  to  you ;  but,  pray  you,  let  us 
stand  excused.  Master  llaleigh  hath  business  tliat  — 

Raleigh.  Nay,  .Master  Drayton,  that  business  we  had  is 
sadly  ended,  and  our  whole  journey  marred.  VV^ith  your 
good  leave,  therefore,  I  would  rejoice  that  we  should  take 
Sir  Thomas  at  his  word. 

Sir  Thomas.  By  my  troth,  sirs,  I  am  glad  on’t,  and 
you  shall  be  he.artily  welcome.  We’ll  e’en  meet  here  at 
four  o’  the  clock,  and  ye  shall  find  wherewithal  to  bear  you 
and  your  mails  to  Charlecote. 

Raleigh.  Till  then  farewell.  {To  Drayton  as  they  go 
out.)  Seest  thou  not.  Master  Michael,  that  to  sit  in  Mas¬ 
ter  Shallow’s  house,  perchance  in  his  very  arbor  i  —  to  eat 
a  pippin,  maybe,  of  his  own  grading  —  to  look  on  his  cdigy, 
clad  as  he  went  to  the  Court  with  Falstaff  —  were  a  chance 
that  would  lead  me  to  journey  barefoot  in  the  snow  to 
Charlecote  'I  For  being  here  in  the  birthplace  (alas  !  now 
the  death-place)  of  him  I  so  reverenced,  what  better  trib¬ 
ute  can  1  pay  (now  that  nought  but  his  memory  is  left  for 
our  worship)  than,  even  as  thou  saidst  but  now,  to  trace 
the  begettings  of  those  bright  fancies  which  he  hath  em¬ 
balmed  forever? 

Drayton.  You  look  on  these  things,  Walter,  as  I  would 
have  you  look  ;  a  true  disciple  art  thou  of  him  whom  we 
shall  always  love  and  always  mourn,  and  gladly  will  I  go 
with  thee  to  Charlecote.  And  now,  ere  we  stand  f)y  that 
greedy  grave  that  is  presently  to  swallow  so  huge  a  pjirt 
of  what  is  precious  in  England,  we  will  see  to  that  other 
business  of  thine,  the  raising  of  money  for  thee.  ’Tis  but 
a  step,  as  I  remember,  to  Master  Sherlock’s  house.  Now  I 
pray  thee  mark  that  old  man  well  —  and  if  we  deal  not 
with  him,  as  is  likely,  ’tis  no  matter,  for  1  can  take  thee 
elsewhere ;  but  I  would  thou  shoulilst  see  ohl  Master  Sher¬ 
lock. 

Scene  11. —  Master  Sherlock’s  counting-house.  Suer- 
I.OCK  sitting  at  his  desk  in  an  inner  room. 

Enter  Drayton  and  Ualkigii. 

Drayton  {aside  to  Raleigh).  Dost  thou  not  spy  in  him 
a  likeness  to  an  old  spider,  black,  still,  and  watchful,  and 
in  that  money-changing  den  to  a  cob- web?  'fhere  be 
many  flies  have  suffered  loss  of  wings  here. 

Raleigh.  How  old  and  Itent  he  looks !  and,  but  that  he 
be  a  money-lender,  I  should  have  deemed  him  poor. 

^  See  Stcond  Part  of  King  Henry  act  ?.  ac.  8. 
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Drayton.  Nay,  ’tis  not  a  spider  of  the  sleek  sort  — 
blood-sucking  hath  not  fattened  him  as  it  doth  some. 

Raleigh,  llis  attire  doth  not  bespeak  much  wealth 
That  old  gown  were  dear  at  two  shillings,  fur  trimminnj 
and  all ;  nay  ’iwcre  a  fair  price  evt-n  were  the  velvet  can 
and  copper  spectacles  thrown  into  the  bargain.  ^ 

Drayton.  Soft  you,  he  comes. 

Sherlock.  Sirs,  your  servant.  What  would  you  ? 

Drayton.  Marry  this.  Master  Sherlock  —  me  you  remem¬ 
ber —  Miehael  Drayton  —  we  have  had  some  small  deal¬ 
ings  together  of  yore. 

Sherlock.  Aye,  sir,  I  forget  none  who  deal  with  me. 

Drayton  {aside).  Nor  they  thee.  I’ll  be  sworn.  {  'JoSher. 
lock.)  But  thus  it  is :  my  friend  here.  Master  Kalei'>b 
hath  had  a  manor  in  Surrey  assigned  2  him  by  his  f'ath^l 
Sir  Walter,  and  having  pressing  need  of  moneys,  inas^ 
much  as  he  hath  been  appointed  captain  in  a  force  whiih 
will  shortly  embark  for  Guiana,  whereof  Sir  Walter  is  chief 
commander,  he  would  raise  a  sum  thereon  to  furnish  him 
forth. 

Sherlock.  Be  there  none  in  London  that  would  lend  him 
the  moneys  ? 

Drayton.  Certes ;  but  he  goeth  now  into  Devonshire, 
and  his  need  is  pressing. 

Sherlock.  His  need  is  pressing  —  well,  sir  ? 

Drayton.  To  which  end  he  would  be  beholden  to  you 
for  a  present  loan. 

Sherlock.  For  a  present  loan  —  well,  sir? 

Drayton  {aside  to  Raleigh).  Mark  you  his  manner  of 
speech?  ’twas  ever  thus  with  him.  {To  Sherlock.)  And 
for  security  he  hath  brought  the  writings  pertaining  to  the 
estate  ;  till  thou  canst  prove  which  to  be  sufficient,  myself 
will  be  his  surety. 

Raleigh.  These  be  they. 

Sherlock,  'fhese  jrarchment.s,  these  parchments  — .lye, 
aye  —  Manor  of  West  Horsley  *  —  all  those  messuages  and 
tenements  —  aye,  aye.  Well,  sir,  time  is  needed  to  examine 
these  ;  what  moneys  dost  thou  require  ? 

Raleigh.  In  brief,  four  hundred  po  inds. 

Sherlock.  Four  hundred  pounds —  well? 

Raleigh.  If  ujxm  inipdry  and  advice  the  security  satisfy 
thee,  at  what  rate  of  usance  wilt  thou  lend  me  ? 

Sherlock.  Hate  of  usance  ?  —  why,  sir,  money  is  hard  to 
come  by  at  this  time ;  we  have  suffered  great  fires  in  our 
town,<  and  money  hath  been  needed  for  the  rebuilding; 
the  rate  hath  risen  of  late —  and  there  is  talk  of  war  with 
Spain,  which  will  raise  it  further.  I  must  myself  borrow 
ere  I  lend,  and  must  needs  pay  roundly.  I  cannot  supply 
you  at  a  less  yearly  rate  than  fifteen  in  the  hundred. 

Drayton.  Nay,  sir.  my  friend’.s  need  is  not  so  great  that 
he  should  pay  so  dearly.  He  laid  his  account  for  ten,  and 
by  my  counsel  he  will  give  no  more  —  for,  look  you,  this  is 
no  venture,  but  a  surety. 

Sherlock.  Then,  I  fear  me,  we  deal  not ;  but  I  will  look 
into  these  writings  —  ’tis  possible  I  may  be  able  to  lend 
at  fourteen  and  a  half. 

Drayton.  Put  up  your  papers,  Walter,  we  will  make 
other  shift.  This  was  but  jiart  of  our  business  in  Stratford, 
Master  Sherlock;  our  intent  was  to  visit  your  most 
illustrious  townsman,  and  now,  woe  the  day  1  we  hear  be 
is  dead. 

Sherlock.  Aye,  who  may  he  be  ? 

Raleigh.  Who  but  Master  Shakespeare,  for  whose  burial 
you  will  straightway  hear  the  bell  toll. 

Sherlock.  I  heard  say  he  was  dead. 

Raleigh.  Didst  not  know  him  ? 

Sherlock.  We  had  dealings  together  years  agonc  —  aye, 
he  hath  had  money  of  me  more  than  once  or  twice  ;  but  he 
consorted  with  mine  enemy,  John-.a-Combe,*  and  we  would 
none  of  each  other  after. 

•  An  wtate  In  DvTnnuhire,  thus  ssi-igned  to  him  several  jears  bi-hre,  hsi 

b«#n  confliHrated  by  I. 

5  Sir  Wnlier'a  ^wonil  (w>n  afterwards  lived  bereitnd  hla  arms  long  w* 
mnlmd  (perhaps  still  remninlon  ihp  walls.  . 

*  There  had  been  a  roi'Haiprution  in  Stratford  in  1614,  which  bed  ile^trojw 
a  frreat  part  of  the  town. 

®  John>a>Combe  WHd  a  rich  tanker  in  Stratford,  and  a  friend  oi  SI*»m 
fpeare,  to  whom  he  left  a  amall  legacy 
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'^Dratjton.  I  knew  not  .lohn-a-Combe  was  the  enemy  of 
WT 

Sherlock,  lie  was  mine  enemy  in  the  sense  that  he 
liindereil  my  dealings.  This  Shakespeare,  too,  outbid  me 
for  the  tithes  •  when  they  were  sold  I  had  been  a  richer 
man  had  he  died  a  dozen  years  agone.  I  spend  not,  there¬ 
fore,  inueli  sorrow  on  him. 

Ralei‘/h.  Why,  this  comes  nigh  to  blasphemy  —  let  us  be 
rone. 

Draylon.  Well,  God  be  with  you.  Master  Sherlock,  — 
(miile)  though  I  fear  that  may  h.ardly  be.  Come,  Walter. 
But  Master  Sherlock,  a  moment,  I  pray  you  ;  I  saw  your 
dau'^htcr.  Mistress  Visor,  of  late. 

^erlock.  My  daughter,  Mistress  Visor,  aye  I 

Drai/lon.  A  woman,  sir,  that  is  held  in  much  respect, 
thou"!!  not  for  her  worldly  means.  In  truth,  she  hath  but  ! 
» sorry  life  of  it. 

Shtrlock.  She  made  her  own  bed  when  she  fled  from  this 
house  twenty  years  agone,  with  young  V'isor.  Let  her  lie 
on  it,  and  if  she  find  it  hard,  let  her  see  that  she  complain 
not.  The  curse  of  disobedience  hath  been  on  her. 

Drayton.  Well,  sir,  she  hath  paid  for  that  long  ago,  if 
misery  may  p.ay  it.  She  looks  like  one  that  the  world  hath 
done  its  worst  on,  and  is  ready  to  quit  it. 

Sherlock.  Sir,  sir,  I  had  thought  you  came  here  on  a 
business  matter.  I  have  somewhat  pressing  to  see  to. 

Uniylon.  One  word.  Master  Sherlock.  Her  eldest  son, 
vour  grandson,  is  a  lad  of  promise,  and  for  education  she 
hath  done  what  she  may  for  him  ;  but  I  heard  of  late  that 
he  was  driven  to  hold  horses  in  the  market-place,  and  such 
chance-shifts,  for  a  hare  living. 

Sherlock.  Let  his  father  look  to  it ;  he  took  my  daughter 
—  let  him  look  to  his  son  —  let  him  look  to  his  son.  {To 
Halriyh.)  Will  it  please  you  leave  the  writings  ? 

Draylon.  Her  daughter,  near  womanhood,  is  fair  to  look 
on,  but  — 

Sherlock.  Hast  thou  been  set  on  to  this  ?  Your  pardon 
iflquit  you. 

[/lelire.i  into  the  inner  room. 

llakiyh.  Come,  let  us  away.  So,  I  breathe  again,  now 
we  are  ({uit  of  that  den.  1  have  heard  of  such  flints,  but 
ne'er  saw  one  till  now. 

Drayton.  So  thou  earest  not  for  his  money  at  fifteen  in 
the  hundred  ‘I 

Haleiyh.  Were’t  five  I  would  not  deal  with  him.  ’Tis 
a  stone,  sure,  that  hath  been  cut  in  human  shape  and 
posse.sscd  by  some  vile  spirit  from  the  nether  world.  I 
almost  marvel,  Master  Michael,  that  thou  broughtst  me 
to  him. 

Drayton.  Why,  was  it  not  of  our  compact  that  I  should 
*how  thee  some  of  the  models  whence  our  master  ilrew  V 

Haleiyh.  Models'?  how,  Sherlock'?  Yet  that  name. 
Soft  you,  now,  soft  you  !  And  money-lender,  too.  And 
then  his  daughter — why,  M.ister  Michatd,  ’tis  clear  as  the 
!un  — it  runs  on  till-fours  with  the  devil  in  the  play  ;  and 
ret,  but  that  thou  gav’st  me  the  clue,  1  might  have  bor¬ 
rowed  money  from  him  twenty  years  without  guessing. 
Well,  this  passes ! 

ScEXK  III. —  The  Churchyard  of  Stratford.  A  crowd 
waitiny  nhout  the  gate. 

Firttl  Woman.  Didst  not  hear  say  there  would  be  a 
dole'?  I  see  no  signs  of  it. 

Second  Woman.  ’T was  too  good  to  be  true;  comfort  is 
chary  of  coming  to  poor  folk. 

Fmt  Man.  I  have  been  here  since  one  o’  the  clock, 
and  with  a  toothache,  for  which  thou  seest  my  face  is 
tied  up,  and  the  wind  is  keen.  I  had  stayed  within  four 
*alls  but  for  the  word  that  went  about  of  a  dole. 

Firet  ll  »/nan.  Thou  look’st  none  the  comclier,  Peter 
Quince,  for  the  clout  about  thy  yellow  chaps,  like  a  blue 
dish  full  of  butter-milk. 

Second  Man.  Thou  shouldst  have  covered  the  rest  of 
thy  face  with  it,  Peter,  then  wouldst  thou  have  been  fairer 
to  look  on  than  e’er  thou  wert  yet. 

'  ShakeapMN  ioTuted  a  eoDsiderable  sum  in  s  Iwue  of  tbcM  tithes. 


Second  Woman.  I’ll  warrant  thou  eatest  thy  share 
when  thou  get’st  it,  crust  and  all,  in  despite  of  thy  tooth¬ 
ache. 

Peter  Quince.  Look  if  here  be  not  lame  Davy,  coming 
for  the  sharing ;  how  his  crutch  thumps  in’s  haste !  —  do 
but  mark  how  he  outspeeds  blind  Harry  that  feeleth  his 
way  by  the  wall. 

Second  Man.  Aye,  and  look,  Madge,  my  buxom  lass,  at 
what  will  please  thee  better,  for  here  come  gentlemen  of 
worship. 

Madge.  The  younger  is  as  gallant  a  youth  as  e’er  I  set 
eyes  on. 

[_The  hell  tolh  for  the  funeral. 

Enter  Dk.wtox  and  R.m.kigii. 

Raleigh.  “  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  ye  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled.” 

How  str.ange  sound  these  words  of  his,  with  that  bell  for 
commentary  !  How  his  own  phrases  rise  to  the  lips! 

Drayton.  Aye,  Walter,  you  shall  find  but  few  occasions 
in  life,  solemn  or  merry,  regarding  which  something  apt, 
something  that  goeth  tleeper  than  common  to  the  hc.art  of 
the  matter,  hath  not  been  said  by'  him  that  is  now  silent. 

Raleigh.  One  that  reads  him  as  a  student,  and  lovingly, 
as  my  father  from  my  first  yo'.ith  hath  taught  me  to  do,  and 
hath  moreover  a  good  memory,  shall  find  in  him  (my  father 
is  wont  to  say)  a  rich  vocabulary.  But  mark  you  the 
crowd  here !  ’tis  the  spontaneous  respect  of  the  people  for 
so  famous  a  townsman.  Now  look  I  to  see  (what  we  have 
not  yet  seen)  the  sorrow  of  Stratford  for  the  loss  of  her 
great  son.  As  the  sun  lights  the  hovel  no  less  than  the 
palace,  so  should  his  fame  reach  to,  and  warm,  the  poorest 
here. 

Drayton.  Be  not  too  assured  that  his  fame  is  of  a  kind 
to  be  felt  by  such  as  these,  though  were  he  a  commander 
who  had  brought  home  a  Spanish  galleon,  or  a  courtier 
who  ha<l  set  the  fashions  at  Whitehall,  or  a  foolish  lord 
with  fifty  retainers  at  his  back,  no  cap  so  greasy  but  it 
would  cover  an  idolater.  But  let  us  mark  what  passes 
’twixt  the  townsfolk  and  this  old  be.adle  who  cometh  hither 
with  his  older  satellite. 

Enter  a  Beadle  and  Assistant-Beadle  with  Servants  hearing 
baskets. 

Assist.-Beadle.  Neighbors,  make  way,  I  pray  you;  stand 
aside  from  the  gates. 

Crowd.  The  dole,  the  dole !  Good  Master  Beadle,  a 
word  with  you  —  me,  sirs,  me  —  look  hither,  ’tis  I,  etc. 

First  Bea  He.  AVhat  a  consternation  is  here !  Make  not 
such  a  clamor.  We  are  charged,  I  and  my  partner,  with 
the  contribution  of  this  dole,  and  we  will  contribute  it 
without  respect  of  persons,  save  that  we  will  give  most  to 
those  we  think  most  worthy.  Stand  you  back.  Quince  and 
Flute. 

Quince.  Yet  do  not  overlook  me,  good  Master  Beadle. 

Flute.  Remember  me,  an’t  please  y'ou.  Master  Derrick, 

Assist.-Readle.  Heart!  you  not  what  Master  Derrick 
said  ?  Would  you  set  yourselves  to  teach  him  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

Beadle.  Aye,  would  they,  such  is  their  vanity  and  their 
greediness.  It  might  be  thought  they  had  ne’er  seen  a 
funeral  before.  When  ilid  any  of  you  know  me  overlook 
one  that  should  be  remembered '?  Have  I  been  beadle 
here  forty  years  for  nought  ? 

Assist.-Beadle.  Ye  dare  not  say  he  hath  for  your  lives. 

Crowd.  The  bread !  the  bread  1 

Beadle.  ’Ods  my  life,  they  would  tear  it  out  of  the  bas¬ 
kets,  like  wolves.  Neighbors,  though  it  be  customary  to 
give  loaves  only,  yet  Master  Shakespeare,  out  of  his  love 
for  you,  and  beeause  ye  should  mourn  him  fittingly,  hath 
desired  that  beef  should  be  bestowed  along  with  the  bread. 

Several.  Worthy  gentleman  ! 

First  Woman.  Oh,  good  soul,  this  shall  profit  him,  sure’ 
where  he’s  gone. 


*  The  openiDg  lines  of  Shsknipaare's  Tlst  Sonnet. 
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Second  IVoman.  Nay,  I  ever  said  there  were  none  in 
Stratforl  more  renieniberfui  of  the  ()our  than  Master 
Shakespeare. 

Assiat.-Bendle.  Aye,  and  more  than  that,  there  be  four 
firkins  of  ale  to  be  broiiehed  after  the  burial,  behind  the 
churcdi. 

Beadle.  Neighbor  Tuigi.s,  wilt  thou  still  go  about  to 
forestall  me  ?  1  was  coming  to  the  ale  presently,  when 

time  fitted.  Do  thou  stand  by  the  baskets  and  give  out 
the  dole  as  I  shall  tell  thee.  Hast  thou  the  bag  of  groats 
ready,  too  V 

Assist. -Beadle.  Vea,  blaster  Derrick. 

[They  ihslrihule  the  proci.dons  and  money. 

Flute.  Shall  1  not  have  a  loaf  and  a  groat  for  my  wife  V 
Shu  hath  had  twins  this  morning,  therelbre  could  nut 
conic. 

Old  Woman.  Thy  wife  forsooth  !  — my  son  hath  worked 
at  New  Place,  and  helped  to  mend  the  fence  i’  th’  garden 
last  winter,  and  now  is  he  rheumaticky  and  bed-rid.  A 
dole  for  him,  I  pray  you,  sweet  Master  Derrick. 

Beadle,  be  not  too  forward,  woman ;  thou  art  not  too 
Well  thought  on,  1  warrant  thee. 

Old  Woman.  Is  acipiaintance  and  service  to  count  for 
nought  V  —  ’tis  a  shame,  then. 

lieadle.  Quiet  thy  tongue,  mistress ;  it  may  be  I  shall  be 
called  on  to  deal  with  thee  in  other  fashion  than  doles. 
Thou  art  deputed  by  many  for  a  witch,  let  me  tell  thee ; 
thou  art  suspect  of  keeping  a  toad,  and,  niorever,  ’tis 
thought  thou  hast  a  familiar,  one  llopdance.*  [To 
another.)  but  wherefore  hangst  thou  back.  Cicely  llacket,''* 
thou  that  wast  once  a  maid-servant  at  New  Place  V  Press 
nearer,  and  hold  out  thine  ajiron. 

Cicely.  Oh,  sir,  1  came  not  here  for  the  dole,  but  indeed 
to  see  the  last  of  him  who  hath  been  ever  kind  to  me  and 
mine. 

Beadle.  The  more  reason  thou  shonldst  have  any  part. 
Let  her  do  so,  Goodman  Tnrgis,  fur  thou  knowst  that  she 
that  hnmbleth  herself  should  be  exhorted  ;  and  'twere  not 
ill,  methinks,  if  thou  gav’st  her,  moreover,  a  share  lor  her 
sick  mother.  {Calling  through  the  gate  to  boys  in  the  church¬ 
yard  )  Young  fry,  wilt  thou  leave  leaping  over  the  grave¬ 
stones?  else  shall  my  stall’  and  thy  backs  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted.  I  see  thee,  young  Pickbone,  drumming  with 
thine  heels  on  Mistress  Keech's  epithet;  come  off  the  stone, 
or  ’twill  be  worse  for  thee,  thou  naughty  varlet  —  and  thy 
tall  blip  of  a  sister,  too,  I  saw  her  but  now  up  with  her 
coats  and  over  the  railing  of  yonder  tomb  like  any  stag. 

Drayton  {to  Raleigh).  The  oldest  of  these  servants  that 
came  with  the  beadles  is  Shakespeare’s  own  man  Adam 
I  will  speak  to  him.  This  is  a  sharp  sundering  for  thee, 
Adam.  Leave  thy  basket.  Step  aside,  and  speak  with 
me  of  thy  good  master. 

Adam.  O  Master  Drayton,  I  looked  that  he  should  bury 
me  1  would  1  were  with  him  1  \V’ere  I  young,  1  could  ne’er 
hope  to  see  such  another  master ;  and  being  old,  1  have  no 
desire  but  to  follow  him. 

Drayton.  Was  his  sickness  sudden  ? 

Adam.  N.ay,  sir;  i  have  forelioded,  this  many  a  day, 
how  ’twas  with  him.  lie  hath  pined  and  dwindled,  and 
then  again  he  hath  mended  for  awhile  and  would  walk 
abroad;  and  ever  with  a  kind  word  and  a  jest,  as  was  his 
wont,  but  1  found,  from  day  to  day,  his  step  slower,  his 
hand  heavier  on  my  shoulder,  his  breath  shorter. 

Drayton.  Did  himself  look  for  his  end 't 

Adam.  Aye,  sir ;  but  made  as  though  he  had  a  long  to- 
come  before  him.  Four  days  since  (t’was  o’  Sunday)  he 
said  to  me,  “  Adam,  1  have  a  tiincy  about  my  burial ;  but 
say  nought  of  it  as  yet  to  my  daughter.  1  liave  here  set 
down  the  names  of  those  I  desire  to  bear  me  to  the  grave;” 
which  he  thereujion  read  to  me,  and  they  are  even  now  in 
the  house,  making  ready. 

Drayton.  Some  of  note  and  condition,  mtiyhap  ? 

Adam.  Not  so,  not  so,  not  so.  Master  Drayton ;  there  art 

1  **  UopdaDce  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herrings.  Croak  not, 
black  augel  t  mmimes*)  in  Kin^  Ltar. 

s  Cicriy  lUcket,  tlescribed  by  lily  as  **  the  woman's  maid  of  the  bouse,” 
in  the  Taming  oj  (A<  Stxttw. 
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thou  wide  indeed  of  the  mark.  Never  trod  nnitTatnOT,  I 
men  who  looked  on  gentle  and  simple  with  a  more  eoiu'i 
brotherljr  eye  than  Master  Shakespeare.  A  fine  coat  or  a 
ragged  jerkin  made  no  more  dill’erence  in  a  man,  in  his 
eyes,  than  whether  his  hair  were  black  or  brown.  Xa,- 
strange  to  tell  of  a  man  of  his  gifts,  he  seemed  olt  to  find 
as  much  matter  in  a  fool  as  in  a  wise  man  ;  he  woiiM  take 
pleasure  in  discoursing  with  many  a  one  of  this  town  that  1 
simple  I  would  have  tubbed  off  as  a  lackwit.  So  lie  saith  | 
to  me,  ”  First  have  1  set  down,  to  carry  the  head  of  ni»  I 
cotlin,  Hugh  bardolph  and  Corjioral  Nym,”3  jioor  men, 
both.  Master  Drayton.  B.irdolph,  one  of  many  of  the  name 
here,  was  a  tapster;  Nym,  a  pensioner  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  whose  army  he  served  in  the  Low  Countries, 
though  I  did  never  hear  with  much  credit. 

Raleigh,  bardolph  and  Nym  1  ()  brave  Shakespeare  I 

Adam.  "  Next,”  he  saith.  “  1  have  set  <lown  John  Ku-rhy 
and  Janies  Gurney,”  ancient  serving-men,  your  worship^, 
and  now  almsmen. 

Drayton.  Whom  in  his  plays  he  hath  allotted,  Uugbv  to 
Dr.  Cains  *  —  ”  ’ 

Raleigh.  Gurney  to  the  Lady  Falconbridge.5 

Adam.  “After  them  Thomas  Wart,”  an  old  fleteher  of 
this  town,  sir  — 

Raleigh.  One  of  FalstafTs  ragged  recruits  he  — 

Adam.  “And  Kit  Sly.  And,  to  end  the  comp.iiiv. 
Snug  the  joiner,f  and  Nick  Bottom,” — and,  the  list  beiii-j 
thus  ended,  my  dear  master  laughed  so  long  and  so  merrilv 
that  1  cried,  “  Sure  one  that  can  laugh  so  hath  small  need 
to  name  his  bearers.” 

Raleigh.  Truly  did  he  make  Romeo  say,  — 

“  How  oft,  when  men  were  at  the  point  of  death, 

Have  they  been  merry  !  ” 

.4  dam.  “  And  be  sure,  Adam,”  he  said,  “  that  thou  have 
old  Derrick,  and  his  ancient  comrade  Turgis,  to  give  out 
the  dole  —  and  sec  it  tie  of  good  kind  and  plentiful.”  And 
he  charged  me  again  I  should  not  tell  his  daughter,  dis¬ 
tress  Hall,  of  the.se  dispositions.  For  wherefore,  said  he, 
should  I  add  .a  few  days,  or  hours,  to  her  grief? 

Drayton.  Derrick  is  now  in  the  sixth  age,  ho  is  the 
slippered  pantaloon  ;  and  Turgis  toucheth  on  the  seventh, 
that  of  second  childishness  and  mere  oblirion.  — yet  are  they 
still  the  shiidows  of  that  jiair  whom  men  shall  long  smile 
at. 

Beadle.  Hath  every  one  his  portion  ? 

Assist.- Beadle.  Yea,  Master  Derrick. 

Beadle.  Then  give  what’s  over  how  you  will,  and  make 
an  end  shortly,  for  we  are  needed  at  New  Place. 

Drayton.  Do  ye  walk  in  the  procession,  Master  Beadle? 

Beadle.  Of  a  surety,  worshipful  sir.  The  funeral  might 
as  well  make  shift  without  the  coflin  as  without  me  and  my 
p.artner ;  we  walk  before  choir  and  p.arson,  at  the  head  of 
the  train  ;  we  be  its  eyebrows.  And,  neighbor  Tnrgis.  if 
thou  shouldst  walk  half  a  foot  or  so  to  the  rearward  of  me, 

’t  would  be  forr^iven  thee,  for  so  would  the  people  on  both 
sides  the  way  have  me  in  view  ;  .and  thou,  neighbor,  art 
old  —  and  moreover  small  —  and  feeble,  moreover  —  and 
thy  port  doth  scarce  beseem  the  van  of  a  ceremonial,  the 
gifts  for  which  are,  in  truth,  not  given  to  all. 

Assist. -Beadle.  I  will  govern  myself  as  thou  desirest, 
good  neighbor. 

Adam.  I  have  here  herbs,  for  those  who  will  bear  them 
at  the  funeral.  Will  ye  have  cypress  or  rosemary,  sirs'? 

Drayton.  Thanks,  good  A<Iani ;  we  will  bear  each  a 
branch  of  cypress,  and  will  long  wear  it  in  our  hearts,  too. 

[7'/ie  Bendl  s  and  Sereants  depart  for  !iew  Place.  Dray¬ 
ton  and  Raleigh  pass  into  the  churchyard. 

Drayton.  “  Let’s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth.”  ^ 
[They  enter  the  church. 

•  8€e  King  Henry  V,  4  King  John. 

•  Merry  IV'u'CJ  of  Wind.^or,  •  Mid.^ummer-eNight's  Dream. 

V  King  Richard  If ,  act  HI.  oc.  2. 

(To  he  coDtiniied.) 
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:  inRU  LYTTON  ON  NAMES  AND  THEIR  IN-  j 
*'  FLUEXCE. 

Is  the  uiuusing  opening  of  Lord  Lytton’s  posthumous  | 
novel,  “  Kenelni  Chillingly,”  there  are  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  moral  responsibilities  of  parents  lor  the 
names  they  give  to  their  children.  Sir  Peter  Chillingly  is 
very  haril  on  his  own  name,  anil  ascribes  his  mediocrity  in 
great  measures  to  it.  “  Peter,”  he  says,  to  the  assembled  ! 
timilv  council,  “  has  been  for  many  generations,  as  you  are  , 
avrare,  the  baptismal  to  which  the  eldest  born  of  our  family 
lias  been  devoted.  On  the  altar  of  that  name  I  have  been 
jacrilieed.  Never  has  there  been  a  Sir  Peter  Chillingly 
vliobas  in  any  way  distinguished  himself  above  his  fellows. 

■  That  name  has  been  a  dead  weight  on  my  intellectual  ener¬ 
gies.  In  the  catiilogue  of  illustrious  Englishmen  there  is,  I 

!  think,  no  immortal  Sir  Peter,  except  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and 
he  only  exists  on  the  comic  stage ;  ”  and  Sir  Peter  Chil- 
!  linffly  might  have  added  that  Sir  Peter  Teazle  is  immortal 
!  only  Ibr  the  amusement  he  atlbrds  to  others,  not  for  any 
j  intrinsic  capacity.  One  of  the  family  council,  however, 

;  su'grsts  “  Sir  Peter  Lely,”  on  which  Sir  Peter  Chillingly 
;  replies  with  unanswerable  force,  “  That  painter  was  not  an 
I  En'dishman.  He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  famous  for 

■  hams.  1  confine  my  remarks  to  the  children  of  our  native 
land.  I  am  aware  that  in  foreign  countries  the  name  is  not 
an  extinguisher  to  the  genius  of  its  owner.  Hut  why  ?  In 
other  countries  its  sound  is  modified.  Pierre  Corneille 
was  a  great  man ;  but  I  put  it  to  you  whether,  had  he  been 
an  Englishman,  he  could  have  been  the  father  of  Eurojiean 
tra'icily  as  Peter  Crow?”  And  Sir  Peter  might  have 
adilcil  that  Peter  the  Apostle  got  his  weight  from  his  He¬ 
brew  name,  Cephas.  Cephas  gives  the  impression  of  a 
rock;  Peter  the  impression  of  commonplace  respectability, 
with  a  wavering  turn.  Now,  Lord  Lytton  in  touching  this 
subject,  touches  one  of  the  mo.st  real  grievances  which  chil¬ 
dren  have  against  rash  parent.s,  and  he  touches  both  sides 
of  it.  He  not  only  deprecates  the  names  which  stamp  a 
child  with  mediocrity,  but  he  deprecates  those  which  stamp 
him  with  an  impress  of  absurd  and  indecent  ambition.  A 
crusty  cousin  had  suggested  that  Sir  Peter’s  child  should 
be  called  Hannibal  or  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  give  him 
adventitious  grandeur,  on  which  Sir  Peter  replies,  with 
great  temper  and  justice,  “  On  the  contrary,  if  you  inflict 
on  a  man  the  burthen  of  one  of  these  names,  the  glory  of 
which  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  eclip.se  or  even  to 
equal,  you  cru-h  him  beneath  the  weight.  If  a  poet  were 
called  John  ^lilton,  or  William  Shakt  speare,  he  would  not 
dare  to  jmblish  even  a  sonnet.  No,  the  choice  of  a  name 
lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  ludicrous  insignificance 
and  oppressive  renown.”  'riii.s  is  very  just,  and  should 
bring  remorse  to  many  a  parental  heart.  There  is  no  more 
indelible  mischief  done  to  a  child  than  either  a  grandiose 
era  mean  name.  The  moral  influence  of  names  must  be 
admitted,  however,  to  depend  in  very  great  degree  on  some¬ 
what  .arbitrary  and  subjective  influences.  We  have  heard 
a  man  deplore  having  been  called  “  Janies,”  with  the  ut¬ 
most  pathos,  asserting  that  it  had  to  some  extent  made  a 
flunkey  of  his  very  soul  again.st  his  will.  That  man,  of 
course,  had  been  a  student  of  Thackeray,  and  the  subjec¬ 
tive  influences  which  worked  uprn  his  mind  were  of  the 
Jeaines  de  la  Pluche  order.  Had  he  instead  been  steeped 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  full  of  the 
chivalric  associations  with  the  Knight  of  Snowdon,  — 
“And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James,”  —  he  might 
have  regarded  his  name  as  injurious  to  him,  if  at  all,  only 
through  its  loo  unreal,  romantic  asso  iations.  But  who 
could  have  idealized  the  nickname  Jim  ?  That  is,  if  not 
!0  flunkeyish  as  James,  much  more  irredeemtibly  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  soul  .at  the  beck  and  call  of  society.  It  is  to 
“James,”  even  under  its  worst  aspects,  ex.actly  what  the 
footboy  is  to  the  flunkey,  —  and  implies  that  respect  or  awe 
to  the  owner  of  such  a  name  is  simply  impossible.  Any 
one  who  had  a  taste  for  slipping  good-naturedly  through 
the  world,  and  for  being  familiarly  treated  by  cvcryboily  he 
met,  might  not  object  to  be  called  Jim.  It  is  an  honest 
tort  of  name,  and  a  passport,  as  it  were,  to  kindly  treatment. 


But  it  [luts  dignity  and  power  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
sanguine  hope.  A  man  generally  known  among  his  ac- 
([uaintances  as  “  Jim  ”  might  be  very  popular  and  have  great 
influence  of  the  coaxing  kind,  but  it  is  impossible  he  could 
take  lip  any  position  rei|uiring  observance  and  reverence. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  shrewdness  of  the  world 
has  given  a  certain  elasticity  to  the  moral  influence  of 
names,  by  inventing  a  good  many  diflerent  modifications  of 
them,  and  modifications  with  very  various  nuancen,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  women.  You  can’t  have  a  much  wider 
range  than  is  contained,  for  instance,  in  Elizabeth,  Eliza, 
Betty,  Betsy,  Bessy,  and  Bess.— Elizabeth  with  a  z,  again, 
being  really  distinct  in  moral  effect  from  Elisabeth  with  an 
s.  No  one  would  dream  of  spelling  the  name  of  St.  Fllisa- 
beth  —  Mr.  Kingsley’s  heorine  —  with  a  z  ;  the  hard,  grind¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  z  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with 
her  essence.  But  Elisabeth  with  an  s  should  be  fair  and 
feminine,  with  something,  perhaps,  a  little  secret  and  brood¬ 
ing  in  her  nature.  On  the  other  hand.  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
name  should  always  have  the  z,  —  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
hardness  and  imperiousness  it  gives,  and  for  the  sake,  some¬ 
how,  of  the  touch  of  awkwardness  and  coarseness  it  throws 
in.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  it  has  developed  into 
the  familiarities  of  Betsy  and  Betty,  the  former  clumsy,  but 
shrewd,  homely,  and  trustworthy ;  the  latter  loud  and  fast. 
Lady  Betty  used  to  be  a  common  name  enough  in  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  at  one  time,  but  it  must  have  tended  to  make  all 
its  owners  vulgar  talkers  and  managers.  And  just  as  Eliz¬ 
abeth  was  degraded  into  Betsy  and  Betty,  so  Elisabeth  was 
familiarized  into  Bessy  and  Bess,  both  fond  names,  the  for¬ 
mer  suggesting  a  touch  of  weakness,  the  latter,  like  all 
monosyllabic  names,  suggesting  a  want  of  atmosphere  about 
the  character,  but  also  implying  a  certiiiu  practical  brevity 
and  decision. 

Is  the  enormous  string  of  names  which  royal  person.ages 
usually  assume,  a  sort  of  w.ay  of  asserting  for  themselves 
that  their  dignity  shall  be  independent  of  name,  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  channel  and  opening,  as  it  were,  for  any  {lossible 
characteristic  in  some  appropriate  name?  AVe  suspect  the 
practice  must  have  originated  from  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  made  some  American  theologian  (Dr.  Horace  Bu.sh- 
nell,  we  think)  exult  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  more  contradictions  you  could  iiccumulate 
in  the  attempt  to  express  the  Infinite,  the  nearer  your  mind 
would  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  other  conceivable  reason  for  burying  a 
human  being  in  such  a  string  of  names,  for  in.stance,  ns  this 
of  the  King  of  Saxony,  —  “  Jcan-Ncponuicene-Marie- 
Joseph- An  toine-Xavier- Vincent- Louis- Gonz.ague-Fran9ois- 
de-Paule-Stanislas-Bernard-Paul-Fclix-Dair.ans.”  The  only 
conceivable  motive  for  such  a  name  could  be  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  limiting  the  development  of  the  royal 
char.acter  in  one  single  direction,  by  providing  an  indefinite 
number  of  moral  conduit-pipes  for  the  conceivable  variety 
of  the  royal  qualities.  We  suspect,  however,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  actual  mediocrity  of  reigning  families  is  due  to 
the  labyrinth  of  names  in  which  the  baby  is  hidden,  like  a 
moth  in  a  silk  cocoon.  It  takes  more  mental  energy  than 
most  human  infants  have,  to  break  your  way  out  of  such  a 
verbal  palace-prison  as  that.  It  must  be  very  like  being 
born  in  a  wood,  to  find  yourself  at  the  core  of  such  a  name 
its  the  Saxon  King’.s,  when  you  come  to  the  possession  of 
the  very  limited  consciousness  of  infancy.  Indeed,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  might  it  not  be  discovered  that  the  noble 
novelist  himself,  whose  jiosthumous  work  has  given  rise  to 
these  remarks,  got  a  little  mystified  among  the  redujilicated 
Lyttons  and  Bulwers  of  his  earliest  name,  .and  that  it  was 
the  bad  effect  of  this  confusing  impress  upon  his  literary 
char.'icter  which  led  him  to  deal  so  much  .as  a  novelist  in 
grandiloquent  mystery  and  capital  letters  ?  We  are  disposed 
to  maintain  that  simplicity  in  naming  is  the  right  of  the 
great  as  well  as  of  the  small.  As  you  may  smother  a  child 
in  luxury',  so  yo  i  may  smother  him  in  names.  No  realist 
in  ai  t  could  ever  have  come  out  of  Sir  Edward  Earl  Lytton 
Bulwer  Lytton.  Did  anybody  ever  write  a  really  great 
book  yet,  who  had  been  embarrassed  in  childhood  by  the 
heavy  armor  of  a  complicated  name  ? 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Thiers  is  to  visit  London  this  summer. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  su|i|>ri'sscd  “  Tne  Comini;  K - 

•which  formed  part  of  Beeton’s  Christmas  Annual,  and  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  appear  as  a  separate  volume. 

Herr  Ziikertort  (in  English  sugar-tart)  is  the  wonder  of 
the  chess  world  in  London  at  present,  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
play,  as  well  as  for  his  extraordinary  feats  of  what  is  called 
“  blindfold  "  playing,  in  which  .Morphy  was  so  great  an  adept. 

At  Prince  OrlofTs  last  dinner  of  fifty  coureris  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  arranging  the  guests  in  five  departments  —  a  star 
with  live  rays,  ten  |>ersons  to  each  ray.  As  there  were  fifty 
servants  for  the  service  it  was  convenient;  at  dessert  there  was 
a  fusion  of  guests. 

During  the  German  Emperor’s  presence  in  St.  Petersburg, 
it  is  proposed  to  perform  a  monster  tattoo,  similar  to  that  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Berlin  at  the  Three  Emperors’ /e/e.  Fifteen  hundred 
military  bandsmen  arc  to  take  part  in  the  performance.  Tat¬ 
too  marks  —  of  respect,  on  a  scale  of  this  magnitude,  are  rare. 

Dr.  Ethe,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  cataloguing  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  discovered  several 
lyrics  of  the  great  Per.iian  poet,  Firdusi,  the  author  of  the 

Shalinamc.”  He  has  |)ublished  the  Persian  text,  with  a  met¬ 
rical  translation,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich. 

The  French  sailors  have  introduced  a  new  luxury  into  Eng¬ 
land.  Garden  snails,  already  prepared  and  cooked,  arc  now 
being  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  of  Gloucester,  anil  they  appear 
to  find  ready  customers.  They  are  pronounced  by  local  epicures 
to  be  a  delicacy  which  eannot  be  too  highly  a]iprcciated,  and 
they  arc  devoured  with  gusto. 

A  REPORTER  finding  his  otlice  door  in  London  closed  and  the 
porter  asleep,  while  the  telegraphic  clerk  wtis  at  work  beyond 
hearing  the  knocker,  in  an  upper  story,  procured  entrance  by 
telegraphing  from  another  office  to  a  clerk  at  Glasgow,  who  in 
turn  sent  the  message  back  to  London.  The  double  process 
occupied  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  Alhenneuin  says  :  Mr.  Browning’s  poem  is  in  type,  and 
consists  of  4,50  >  lines.  It  is  a  poetic  version  of  a  great  tragedy 
which  came  before  the  law-courts  of  a  department  in  the  North 
of  France  last  year,  and  we  hear  that  the  poet  has  in  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  story  kept  closely  to  the  facts,  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  reader’s  mind  the  key  to  them  in  human  passion. 

A  DIPLOMATIST  wlio  givcs  great  dinners  at  Paris,  it  is  said, 
always  surrounds  each  guest  at  the  place  where  he  sits  at  the 
table',  with  Bowers  that  belong  to  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
native.  The  idea  must  be  ditficiilt  to  accomplish,  as  few  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  distinguishing  fiower,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  excepted.  Doubtless  the  native  of  the  first  gets  roses, 
the  second  shamrocks,  the  third  thistles,  and  the  last  leeks. 

Rossini’s  “  Guillaume  Tell  ”  is  about  to  be  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  Rome,  where  the  subject  of  the  opera  could  not  but 
render  it  ineligible  for  representation  under  the  Papal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  insurrectionary  work  has 
been  longer  finding  its  way  to  Rome  than  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where,  absolutely  proscrilie’d  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  it  has 
been  jicrformed  manv  times  during  the  present  reign,  with  the 
distinguished  tenor  Tamhcriik  in  the  part  of  Arnold. 

Old-book  lovers  in  Paris  have  been  greatly  excited  lately  by  a 
fresh  acquisition  of  the  well-known  brothers  Tross,  a  “  Horace,” 
printed  on  vellum,  without  place  or  date,  but  in  Italy,  probably 
Venice,  aliout  1469,  in  small  quarto,  157  leaves,  26  lines  to  a 
page,  without  signatures  or  initials.  It  is  not  the  unique  copy 
on  vellum  that  Van  Praet  described,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  M.  Fenaroli,  at  Brescia,  and  it  has  pot  heretofore  been  known. 
It  is  the  greatest  “  find  ”  of  the  last  half  century,  says  M.  Louis 
Gonsc,  in  the  Chronique  des  Arts. 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  been  delivering  a  series  of 
lectures  on  “  Language,”  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  Ixmdon.  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Max  Miillcr’s  lectures  was 
essentially  conservative  and  anti-Darwinian.  He  considered 
that  the  break  which  language  made  in  the  so-called  law  of  evo¬ 
lution  was  explicable  on  no  other  theory  than  the  existence  of 
an  impassable  gulf  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  This 
was  the  main  drift  of  his  argument.  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  we 
believe,  formed  one  of  the  distinguished  audience  which  assem¬ 
bled  to  hear  the  justly  celebrated  Oxford  professor. 
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A  rather  sensational  marriage  case  is  reported  from  Cassel 
Two  German  officers,  one  of  them  a  Count,  made  a  bet,  founded 
on  the  Count’s  declaration  that  he  could  engage  himself  to  a 
rich  heiress  within  eight  days.  He  at  once  began  paying  fiiriooi 
eourt  to  a  girl  whose  father  had  made  a  fortune  out  of  a'gam- 
bling  house,  and  who  at  his  death  left  her  the  bulk  of  his  wealth. 
The  suit  succeeded,  and  the  betrothal  was,  according  to  custom 
announced  in  the  newspai>crs.  The  Count,  with  refined  deli¬ 
cacy,  then  informed  the  maiden  that  he  had  simply  licen  anxioot 
to  win  a  bet,  and  that  it  was  iinimssible  he  could  marrv  the 
daughter  of  a  gambler.  It  was  an  exquisite  joke,  but,  'as  so 
often  happens,  it  was  sadly  spoiled  at  last.  The  story  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emjjeror  William,  and  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  his  Majesty  did  not  appreciate  its  humor,  for  lioth 
officers  have  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  they  are  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial. 

At  the  The'atre  Franfais  there  is  a  rule  that  the  fauteiiil  re- 
served  for  a  journalist  on  first  nights,  shall  remain  at  his  service 
even  when  his  connection  with  his  journal  shall  have  ceased. 
An  occurrence  which  recently  took  place  is  a  proof  of  this. 
During  the  first  representation  of  a  play,  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  standing  during  the  entire  first  act  pushed  about,  getting 
his  feet  trodden  upon,  and  generally  inconvenienced,  perceived 
an  empty  stall  and  took  possession  of  it.  An  attendant  si'med 
to  him  to  vacate,  but  the  gentleman  had  no  desire  to  resume  his 
former  unenviable  position,  so  he  took  no  heed  of  his  expressive 
grimaces.  “  Sir,  you  cannot  remain  there,  the  gentleman  will 
be  coming  to  take  his  scat.”  “  Well,  I  will  give  it  up  when  he 
comes.”  “Impossible,  sir!  Be  off  with  yon,  the  curtain  is 
rising.”  However,  the  munici|)al  officer’s  influence  is  soon 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  truculent  occupant  of  the  stall,  and  he 
yields  to  a  nod  from  the  shako  of  authority.  “  Well,”  he  says, 
“  I  shall  just  go  and  see  if  this  stall  is  really  let,”  and  goes  to  the 
boxkceper’s  desk,  who,  looking  in  his  Ixiok,  finds  the  following 
entry  opposite  the  numher  of  the  faiiteml ;  “  Service  dc  presse, 
M.  Adolphe  Thiers,  du  Constitutionnd,  1822.” 

A  CORUESFONDENT  at  Bcyrout  writes  to  the  German  Goatte 
of  Vienna :  “  I  met  to  day  an  old  acquaintance,  the  camel 
driver.  Sheikh  Abdul,  and  he  told  me  that  his  wife  has  died. 
Abdul’s  wife  was  no  common  woman.  Her  name  was  once 
known  all  through  Eurojic.  Sheikh  Abdul  is  the  ninth  hus- 
hand  of  Lady  Ellenhorough,  whom  1  met  for  the  first  time  almnt 
thirty  years  ago  at  Munich,  just  after  she  had  eloped  with 
Prince  Schwar/.enberg  from  the  residence  of  her  first  husband. 
She  then  went  to  Italy,  where,  as  she  told  me  herself,  she  got 
married  six  times  in  succession.  These  unions  were  di.ssolved 
after  a  short  duration.  In  1848  I  met  her  at  Athens,  where 
she  concluded  an  eighth  marriage  with  the  Greek  colonel  Count 
'I'heodoki  —  however,  also  only  for  a  short  time.  Her  affections 
were  now  bestowed  on  an  old  Palicar  chieftain,  for  whom  she 
built  a  licautiful  hou.se  at  Athens.  When  her  latest  marriage 
was  again  dissolved  she  went  to  the  Levant.  During  a  journey 
from  Beyroiit  to  Dnma.scus  she  got  pleased  with  a  camel  driver. 
Sheikh  Abdul,  and  selected  him  for  her  ninth  husband.  She 
was  married  to  him  after  the  Arab  fashion,  and  accomjianied 
him  for  a  whole  year  on  his  journeys  between  Bcyrout  and 
Babylon,  faithfully  fulfilling  her  duties.  She  even  milked  the 
camels.  When  she  had  grown  tired  of  the  nomad  life,  she 
built  for  herself  a  charming  palace  at  Daiuasciis,  where  her 
latest  husband,  whenever  he  came  to  Damascus,  found  hospi¬ 
tality  for  some  days.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  her  since  1855, 
when  I  met  her  here  dressed  as  an  Arab  woman,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  wrinkles  in  her  face,  still  beautiful.  Soon  after  she 
won  the  lawsuit  against  her  first  husband,  and  with  it  a  ctdosssl 
fortune,  which  will  prob.ably  go  to  her  relatives  in  England,  for 
she  had  no  children,  us  far  ns  I  know.” 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kalliston 
has  no  etpial.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  siinlmm,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

Tested  by  Time.  —  For  Throat  Diseases,  Colds,  and 
Coughs,  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  proced  their 
efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar¬ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


